Sull ma@int@im the mauly part; 


Women, “foon tlie rath divining, 

Siity !augh, or fharpiy rail, 

| ‘When the fwain, in accents whining, 
"Yells his melauchély tale. 


Re 


Nor, by fanguine hopes direfted, 
Ufe a vittory’s haughty ftr ain ; 


Every Nymph, by pride protegied, 


Learns to {corn the forward {wain. 

Who to the moft erdent pafiion 


~ 


Joins the lover and the friend, “ 


FROMeANAGREO 


an would | ftrikethe lyre to kings, 

And give to War the founding firings, 

But lo! chords rebellious prove, | 
And tremgpie with the notes of love. ¥ a? 


In vain Taquarre] with my lyre, 
In vain | change the rebel wire ; 

Bui Love prevails through a)] thefirain. 


O, fince not. mafter of the thell, a 
Ye kings, and fensof War, fa:cwel® 

And fi: cé the Loves the fongs -equire, | 
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Thy bleffec fpirit dwells above 


On midnight balls aud mafquerades 

The gey Mentions crowd expend 
Ne haf night annumbe.’d beings fave 

4 Prem Penury’s diftref. ful end. 
Since fecb'y be Conftanti..’s pu'fe, 

A guid s the vital tide, 

K eav’n, permit me here to die 

reit by my. Fidelio’ s fide.?* 

* 


fweet Content O fil my breatt ! 
And there for ever raion; 
“Wath the? O tet me go to eit, 


And thus may I fulfil my 
Nor fear th’ approach. of death--.. 
But when mepPtaiity 
With ee reiign my breath ! 


M P ORE 
% To a tady, obferving tbat the bad a fudedr 


te HES Rofe, my fair. has fragrance left, 
ie, And once wa: in full bloom, 
As is my Iulia; but bereft 
Of beanty, by Time’s doom, 
wit, your and eafe, 
Spite ‘of his env blatt, 
Shall itil] my ravifh’d fenfes pleafe, 
And blefs me to tie 
ae * 
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On the: Dutch “and the fibine then, 


With General ftractk their nation 5 oN 
Of General De/uge more atraid, 

They fhrunk from General Inwdation 

Then General Dam, the Dutchman’. boat; 

Was death-fruck by the Genera! Weat tems 

More was done by General Freff, 

Thana ali the Genera's put together, 


BY A NORTH BRITONes 


Here lies a man, who in his'time’ 
Thought poortith was an crime ; oy? 
For which ke led a wretched life, 
And ftarv’d to death an honeft wife : | rh 
See laith was he to wafte his geer, 
He ftarv’d his cew, he ftarv’d his mare ; F 
But belt of a" he ftarv’d himfei, 
And gaed wi’ hungry 


ON AN ECHO. 


h O more the fportive Echo chide, 
O fwain, With notes by your fupply’d ; 
While thus I mimic voice, I try, ° 


if youare filent, [0 aM 


AUGWHUST 21, 1797s 34 
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time mild evening waves her banners grey, 

+ Oft have Lrov’d with wand’ring tteps and flow, 

feemes, where licpe exrends « glimm’ring ray, 

Se = And try’d to eafe th’ oppreflive weight of woe. ' 
| & » lawain---Oblivion’s pow'rful hand deny’d 


Her opiate bain to footh my aching breaft ; 
= But fad remembrance, to defpair ally’d, 
4 | Drove from my wakeful conch the curtain’d * reft. 


Far from monaft'c éafe--sexert vour pow’rs, 
‘© Go---clofe the wakeful eyes of pale diitrefs ; 
** Sooth the fad mind, which poignant grief devours, 
& And aidthe caufe of general happinefs. + 


* «& Forknow, beyond this vale of dire defpair, 
«*s Knows, there’ aclime, where heav’nly joys arife : 
Where virtue thall fublime defires prepare, 
‘¢ And sleam with meteor ray beneath it’s native fkies.* 


An Impromptu. 


7 
Genius, fine ecentric pow’r, 
Charmer of the tranfient hour, 
Vivid asthe brilliant rays 
Darting from the diamond’s blaze, i 


The curtaiu’d /leep. 
Macbeth, Ad itl, 

t Vide Semichorus in Mafon’s Elfvida, 


ff 
She witifper’d conifort from her radiant ttate - 
Taught byhbergentle voice, I fmii’d at pain, 
it fad frown’d defiance on the fterms of fate. 
te 
gi 
4 
j 
Ay 
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Reenly feeling joy, or woe, 
F’er expos’d taeverthrow : 
Envy points its fhafts at thee, . 
Poifon’d with maligaity 

Beings of a fordid kind, We: 

To fuperior merit blind, 

Suffer thee to pime in fhade, 

When on fickly couch thou’rt laid, 
Jov to think thine end is near, = i 
éind with to {ee thee prefs thy bier. > SS 


AN ELEGY... 


WV HAT tho’ the teer diftain the cheek, 

And faced be the brilliant eye, 
Yet pamper’d Lux’ry fuffers grief 

To pafs its duor unheeded by. 


Her bufband---her prote&or gone, 
In wild defpair Conftantia view ; 
Forlorn and friendlefs, doom’d to range, 
Chill’d by the nightly-falling dew. 


Nor wou’d fhe take the meed of vice : 
To flaunt in meretricious drefs; ‘ 
In Virtue’s path fie loves to tread, 
Tho’ clad in weeds of wretchednefs. _ 


I’ve feen her oft, by meon-light beam, 
Reclining cu the mofly {tone 

Where her Fidelio’s ahhes Jie, 
Indulging ia fad, plaintive. moan. 


‘ Yes, mv Fidelio,” then fie’d cry, 
‘¢ Fre long thal! [thy relics join; 
Since left, nevlected by the worid, 
ho facrifice at Folly’s thrine. 


‘¢ But you, my hufband, felt for all, mer 
Nor fpurn’d the mendicant away ; 
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but few conclufiors of importance, with regard to medical 
ee tice, can be deduced from fuch extraordinary cafes. It is not, 
“Wee «=however amifs to have alcertained for what length of time the 
*-@ = human conftitution is able to fupport itfelf under abftinence. 
“Pease M. Potitean, ‘iv the work juftnow mentioned, has made one 
=. fervation on this fubje& which deferves attention. He thinke 
the vitus of cancer may be eracicated by a water-<diet, and pro. 
\geepofes a plan for that purpofe, in which the patient muft perfift 
“for two months. He affures us, that health and flvength are 
~~ afterwards recoverable by a proper regimen. In one perfon a 
.. Fr lete cure was made by this plan. In others who could not 
. be prevailed upon to follow it mcre than one month, he fays, _ 


difeafe appeared to be much mitigated. 


# 


ANECDOTE 


oe HE celebrated Montefquien, eee one day at the houfe 
"eof a Jew, who was a rich banker, four d him butily employed 
in fhirpening a knife deftined for performing fome act of Jewith 
difcipline. Moniefquieu having afked him why he fharvened his 
knife with fo much care, he replied, becaufe Mofes had coms 
manded that it fould have noteeth. Montefguieu then bid him 
continue his operation, and when the fcrupulous Jew was fatif- 
fied, the prefident took out a magnifying ‘elafs and fhewed hun 
uadante of large tceth, where the naked eye could difcover 
nothing but a fine edee. “ Ah, Sir,” cried the: frightened 
Iraelite, “it isa real daw; am quite unhappy ; I mutt begin 
mj labour again.” “ Be ealy, ” replied Montefquieu, “ and 
‘confider your knife as prope ‘arpened he who made your 
did. not ule 
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ae ILL blows the wind—exhaling mifts arife, 
And caft a veil o’er ev’ry profpe& fair ; 
Thev fhroud the glories of the purple fkies, 
And fpread infection thro’ the livid air. 


“But fee the Eaft it’s portals widedifplay,— 
Shot thro’ with oriest beams the gloom is fled ; 
See radiant Phoebus fhine with crimfoa ray, 
And o’er the world his golden mantle fpread.. 


So to fome Abbey’s defolated celis, 
Pale fuperftition with her train retires, : 
Obfequious to religion’s pow’rful fpells, * 
And vanquish’d—howls amidft the mould’ring fpires. 


There fombre difcontent, with haggardeye, | 
Wanders at midnight hour thro’ cloifters damp ; 

There melancholy heaves a plaintive figh, | 
And cliants late vefpers o’er'the paly lamp. 


But mild religion, from her throne fublime, 
Tells the wild waves of paffion ne*er to roll ; 

Bids man afpire to gain th’ etherial clime, . 
And cheers with heav’aly flame the drooping fonl. 
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but few conclufioris of importance, with regard to medical prae 

em tice, can be deduced from fuch extraordinary cafes. It is not, 

“Wee «however amifs to have alcertained for what length of time the 
« human contftitution is able to fupport itfelf under abftinence. 

4 M. Potitean, the work juft now mentioned, has made one 

on this fubje& which deferves attention. He thinks 

™ the virus of cancer may be eracicated by a water-diet, and pro. 

*, sepofes a plan for that purpofe, in which the patient muft perfift 


| x for two months. He affures us, that health and ftength are 
_» afterwards recoverable by a proper regimen. In one perfon a 
@ «complete cure was made by this plan. In others who could not 


~~ “ys. be prevailed upon to follow it mere than one month, he fay sy 
“the difeafe appeared to be very much mitigated, 


tin 


ANECDOTE. 


HE celebrated Montefquien, being one day at the houfe 
Of a Jew, who was a rich banker, found him bulily employed 
in fharpening a knite deftined for performing fome act of Jewith P 
‘diiciplne. Montefquieu having afked him why he fharpened his 
knife with fo much care, he replied, becaufe Mofes had com- 
manded that it fliould have noteeth. Montefguieu then bid him 
continue his operation, and when the fcrupulous Jew was fatif- 
fied, the prefident took out a magnifying giais, and fhewed hin 
abundance of large teeth, Where the naked eye could difcover 
nothing but a fine edoe. “ Ah, Sir,” cried the frightened 
I{raelite, it isa real daw; am quite unhappy ; I mutt begin 
my labour again.” “ Be eafy,” replied Montefquieu, “ and 
-confider your knife as properly fharpened; he who made your 
did not ule fpeCiacles.? 
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Cu ILL blows the wind—exhaling mifts arife,” 
And cait a veil o’er ev’ry profpeé fair ; 
Thev throud the glories of the purple fkies, 
_And fpread infection thro’ the livid air. 


"But fee the Eaft it’s portals widedifplay,— 


Shot thro’ with orieut beams the gloom is fled ; 
See radiant Phoebus fhine with crimfon ray, 
And o’er the world his golden mantle fpread.. 


So to fome Abbey’s defolated celis, _ 
Pale fuperitition with her train retires, 


to religion’s pow’rful fpells, 
And vanquish’d—howls amid{t the mould’ring fpires. 


There fombre difcontent, with haggardeye, | 
Wanders at midnight hour thro’ cloifters damp ; 
There melancholy heaves a plaimtive figh, 
And chants late vefpers o’erthe paly tamp. 


But mild religion, from her throne fublime, 
Tells the wild waves of paffion ne’er to roll ; 

Bids man afpire to gain th’ etherial clime, . 
And cheers with heav’aly flame the drooping fonl. 
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Mar:h 23d. He was dire€ed to drink a pint of barley wa. 
ter and tyo cups of panada, which agreed very well with his 
fiomact. He had a little feverifh heat in the firft part of the 


but Dept better than ufual. 


March sath. He had this day fome mutton tea, the tafe 
which was imofidelicious to him, and particularly provoked his 
ete His pulfe was 72, fimall and temperate. 


| On the asth, he took a pint of milk for breakfaft; a pint of | 
“mitton wor boiled with barley, for dinner; andas much rice 


milk for fupper, at his own requefi, He had e¢onfiderable crav- 
ings for focd all that day, and would have taken much mire 
than his allowance. 

26th. In the morning he drank tea, and ate a quantity of 
bread and butter, which he got off from the table in ‘the nurfe's 
abience. Some time after he became fick, and vomited once or 


3 twice without much firaining. About noon he had a figured na- 


> tural {tool, and prefently after two or three leofe motions. His 
urine was of a natural colour, with a light eneorema in the 
middle. His always remained dry. 

Lfaw him in the evening, apparently much better: his pulfe 
was@e go, and firmer. Hewas fitting up in an eafy 
he fotind himéelf fomewhat ftronger. He {poke now of his com- 
plaints like an hypochondriac; thoug)t his eyes and tongue were 
diminifhed and wafied away. He faid, the fenfation of heat in 
the fiemach had never left him, notwithfiandng his fpare diet. 
He talked however fenfibly enough, and indeed with fome 


. acutenefs on general fubjets; but was foon fatigued by ccnver- 


fation. | 

27'h. He took a little light bread pudding at dinner, and 
had too eggs for fupper: with the tafte of thefe he was particu- 
Jarly. pleafed. Every thing agreed well with him; he fefted 
well, was more cheerful, and often exprefled to me the {fatis- 
faétion he felt in being freed from his ftrange delnfion. 

On the ic he feemed recovering apace; his cheeks were 
more full; his limbs had fo far regained their firength, that he 
could eafily walk acrofs the rogm. He did not fleep much in 
the foregoing night, nor hadith a flool during the day. He 
faid the pain in his flomach Jett him, which circumft nce 
contributed much tagenliven his {pirits. 

Qn the 2gth, I found the fcene entirely changed: he began 
toloie his recollection in the preceding evening; and before 
» night became quite frantic, and unmanageable. His pulie was 
mncreafed in frequency, with confiderable heat on the ficin, and 
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tremors. Iie continued raving and talking very incoherentt. 

as he had done. during the night. A ftrong purgative draugh ) 
and two clyfters adininiftered in the courle of the day, produced jae 
but little evacuation. 

He remained nearly in the fame ftate of mind as above mega 
tioned, fearce ever fleeping, and taking very little nour fhmefialal 4 
till the 2d of April, when a confiderable quantity of loote fe 
lent matter was brought away bya clyfter. Soon after hie be. 
came fullen, and took no notice of what paffed about hime # 

He was reinoved at this time into the country, fo that Idid™ 
not vilit him agai. till the 6th of April. 

He appeared then emaciated to a greater degree, if poffible, 
than when at firt faw him. His p was and fe eble, 
beating 120 ftrokes iira minute. 

April 7 and 8, he took whatever nouri{liment’ was offered te 
him; new t! hole around him, and fpoke fenfibly, but faintly. 

On the oth, In the moming; “he died, quite 

The ieratian of this young gentleman’s faft is, I believe, 
longer thai, any recorded in the annals of Phyfic. THe joule 
fcarcely have been fupported through it, “except from an enthu- 
fiaftic ae of mind, nearly bordering ‘on infanity; the eff> & of 
which, in fortifying the body againft cold and hunger, iswelk 
known te phyficianss 

In the Memoires de l’Academie des Sciences, 1769, we have, ~ 
the cafe ofa madinan recorded, who lived 47 days withont tak- 
ing any thing buta pint and a half’ of water per day. He ftood 
conftantly in the fame pofition for 33 days of that time ; but dur- 
mg the remaining eight, he was obliged to lie down through 
weaknefs; and then took nothing, refuting even water. ) 

When he firft began to eat again, he recovered his reafon for 

time, but foon relapfed. 

In the’ Edinburgh Medical Effays, vol. vi. a cafe is related of 
a young girl, who fafted, at one time, 34 days, at another time, 

54 days, from a fpafm, or fome obftruction of the cefophagus, 

M. Pouteau, in his CEuvres Bofthumes, mentions a young 
lady, thirteen years old, who, Wenge unable to keep folid alis y 
ment on her ftomach, fubfifted ei#ffteen months on lyr up of ca- 
pillaire mixed with water, and in that time grew two 1 nches and. 

a half. 
Several other remarkable inflances of abitinenice may be found 
in different works, particularly in Staipart Vancer Wiel's Ob- 
fore. Rar. in the Philofophical T fanfaétions, and in the Me. 
moirs of the Literary and Pauilofophical Society of Manchefter : 
Aa2 
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you'to dance this day againft yours; we are apain on an equal 
footing, and whatever other fatisfaétion you demand, 1 am 


ready.” 


The officer forthwith embraced the doétor, acknowledged his 
impertinence, and begged that for the future they might live on 
terms of the fincereft friendfhip, which they ever did after. 


~ & REMARKABLE CASE OF ABSTINENCE, 


Communicated by ROBERT OD. 


A YOUNG man of a ftu@ious and melancholic turn of 
mind, was affefted, during the vears 1784- 5, with fymptoms 
of indigeftion, particularly with {narp pains in the Comech, and 
a conitant fenfation of heat internally. dg 

thought proper, in the year 1786, tobegina 
of alitinence, hoping, as he informed me, thus rehieve thofe 
difagreeable consplaints; but, from cther circumftaneés, it ap- 
pears that fome miftaken notions in religion principally induced 
him to form this refolution. 

In confequence of it he fuddenly withdrew from bufinefs, and 
the fociety of his friends, took tadgines in an obfcure flreet, and 
entered upon his plan; which was, to abftain from all folid food, 
and only to moiflen his mouth, from time to time, with water 
flightlysflavoured with juice of oranges. After three days of 


-abliinence, the craving, or defire for food, which was at Grit very 


troublefome, leit hin entirely : he then his ftudies. aud 
meditations without farther inconvenience. He u‘ed no manner 
of exercife ; and flept very little, {pending moft of the night in 
writing. The quantity of water ufed each day was from half a 
pint to a pint. Two oranges ferved him for a week: Lin 


em whether he chewed the pulp s¢ but found that he had only fqueez- 


ed the juice into the water Sgive it an agrecable flavour. 
© He made urine Pp moderate quantity, always clear and with- 
out fediment. He Rada natural tool on the 2d day of thiscourfe, 
and again on the 4oth day, but after that no more, though ke 
periifted twenty days longer without any variation in his plana 
During the la{t ten days of it, his ftrength faded very rapidly: 
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when he found himfelf unable to rile from his hed, he began to 
be fomewhat alarmed. Hitherto had linfelf that 
fupport was preternatural; and indulged his invagination with 


the profpect of lome great event, which lye expected would folemie 


Jow this extraordimary abftinence. 


the grave. 


His friends, about the fame time, having ifeovered vires 


treat, prevailed upon hin to admit the vilits of a refoectable 
clergyinan in the neighbourhood, 
addrefs and judgment, pointed out the fallacy of his vifionamy 
ideas ; and finally obtained his aflent to any plan that might be 
conducive to his recovery. J was therefore called on to pref- 
eribe the modz of treatment, and accordingly vifited him, on 
the 61ft day of his faft, March 23, 1786. 

He was “a this time emaciated to a moft aftonifhing degree, 


the mufcle: of the face being entirely fhrunk: his check bones’ 


This gentleman, with 


But his de ‘ufion at leng th 2 
vanifhed: he found himlelf gradually wafting and finking inte i 


we 


and proceffus zygomatici ftood prominent and diftin®, affording 


a molt ghaftly appearance: his abdomen was concave, the um- 
bilicus feeming to be retracted, from the collapfed fate of che 
inteftines ; the {kin and abdominal mufcles were 

the brim of the pelvis, and under the ribs, leaving 
cant betwixt the offa ilia, the lower tikes and fpine. 
were reduced to the greateft poflible degree 


the 

Elis limbs 
of tenuity; the offa 
ifchia, the internal trochanteys, ull ali the proceffes of the bones - 


being eafily diftinguifhable. 
His whole appearance fuggefted the idea of a fkeleton, pre« 
pared by drying the mufcles upon it, in their natural fituations. 
His eyes were not deficient induftre, and his voice remained 
élear and found, notwithftanding his general weaknefs. 
I found hin labouring under ¢ g.eat imbecility of mind. He 
had undertaken, during this retirement, to copy the bible inv 
fhort-hand ; and this work lie had executed very neatly as far as 
the 2d Book of Kings, with fhort arguments prefixed to each 
chapter. He thewed me feveral improvements he had madein 
that kind of writing, particularly in the abbreviations. He had 
alfo with great diligence parallel paflages, and 
traced particular fubjects thi the wholefcriptures, noting 
their application in different inftances, andigdding obfervations of 
his own, The clergyman, who examined t 
told me had proceeded regularly at firft, with tues ingeauity 
and Selamat but that afterwards he became obicure, : 
fcemed to be loft in endle{s confufion, 


performance, 
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ON TEACHING THE CLASSICS, 


“YT HOSE, fays Marville, who undertake the inftru&tion of 
and read the ancients with their {cholars, fheuld 
 pointout to their obiervation the characteriftic trait of eaco of 
thefe authors. This manner of teaching might infpwe them 
to emulate thefe perfect models of compolition. 

Xenophon, for initance, and Quuutilian, are excellent to form 
the education of young {cholars. 

_ Plato will fill the mind with great notions, and elevate them 
into a contemplation of the fubluneft metaphyfics. 

Ariftotle will inftruct thef& acutely to analyfe the principles 
of compofition, and to decide on the beauties of the works of 


imjagination. 
Cicero will fhew them how to f peak and te write with grace, 


Seneca to philolophife. 
The elder Pi.uy ‘opens the mind to a great diverfity of know - 
ledge. and Phadras, in an aimuuag way, will their 


manners. 
Epiétetus, and the Emperor Antonius, will afford them advice 


aad counlels in every flat:on of human life. 

Plutarch offers the nobleft examples of antiquity, and fur- 
nifhes excellent matter for attic converfations. 

Homer difplays man im every pomible fituation, and paints 
him always great. 

Virgil inculcates piety towards the gods, and filial tendernefs 


towards our parents. 

In Salluft, the poriraits of the great may be contemplated; 
in Plautus and Terence, thofe of individuals; in Horace, and 
the younger Pliny, the delicate eulog:uais which may be admi- 


“niftered to kings. = 
But, before thefe great models are offered to the fludy of our 


youth, as they glaim a maturity of judgment, let them firit be 
iuitiated by Lame cleincntary work. 
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ANECDOTE OF DR. YOUNG, 


¢ eminent writer, and amiable man, was remarkable 

for the urbanity of his manners and the cheerfulnefs of lis teme, 

per, prior to a molt difaftrous family contingency, which threw 
a fhade on all the fublequent part of his life. He was onéé on 
a party of pleafure with a few ladies, going up the waft 
Vauxhall; and he amufed them witha tune on the German 
flute. Behind him feveral officers were alfo in a boat rowing 
for the fame place, and foon came alongfide of the boat where 
the door and his ladies were. 

The doGtor, who was never conceited of his playing, put up 
his flute on theirapproach. One of them inftantly afked « Why 
he ceafed from playing, or put the flute in his pocket?” Foy 
the fame reafon,” faid-he, ‘* that I took it out; to pleafe my- 
felf.” The fon of Mars very peremptorily rejoined, “ That if 
he did not immediately take out his flute, and centinue his mu- 
fic, he would inftantly thrdw him into the Thames.’’ The doc- 
tor, in order to allay the fears of the ladies, pocketed the uafalt 

wth the beft grace he could, and continued the tune all the way 
. During the evening, however, he obferved the officer, who 
acted thus cavalierly, by himfelf in one of the walks, and mak. 
ing up to him, faid, with great coolneis, “ It was, Sir, to avoid 
interrupting the harmony either ofmy company or yours, that I 
complied with your arrogant demand ; but that you may be fa~ 
tisfied courage may be found under a black as well as a red coat, 
T expect you will meet me to-inorrow morning at a certaiaplace, 
without any fecond,. the quarrel being entirely exire nous.” 
he doctor further covenanted, in a very peremptory man- 
ner, that the bufinefs fhould be altogether fetiled by fwords. 
To ali thefe conditions the oficer implicitly confented,. The 
duellifts met the next morning at the hour and plac* appointed ; 
bat the moment the officer tock his ground, the doétor prefented 
to hishead a large horfe piftol. Ps What,” faid the ofiicer, * do 
you intend to affaifinate No,” faid the doctor; but 
you thall inflanthy put up your {word and danie a minuet, others 
wife you are a dead inan.” Some fhort alteP®ticn enfued; but 
the doctor appeared io ferious and determined, that the officer 
could net help comply ins.—-"* Now, Sir,” faid the dector, “ You 
forted me to play yelterday againft my will, and I have obliged 
Vow Aa 4, 
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derftand the game better than I, but you are a Jittle inattentive, 

for you play too falt ;” or, “ you had the beft ofthe game, but 

fomething happened to divert your thoaghts, and that turned j it 
in my 

ath. if. youare a fpeAtator, while others play, oliferve the 

~ ‘molt 3 perfect fience ; for, if you give advice, you offend both 

the parties; him againft whom you give it, becaufe it may 

him to lofe the game; bim in whofe favour you gave it, 

 becanfe, thongh it be and he follows it, he lofes the 

-  ~pleafure-he might have had. if you had ‘permitted him to think 

till it had occurred to himfelf. Even after a move or’moves; 

you mult not, by replacing the pieces, fhew how they might 

have been placed better ; for that difpleafes, and might occafien 

ein putes, or doubts about their truc fituation. ' ; 

‘All talking to the players leffens or diverts their attesition, 

iS, unpleafing; oor fhould you give tlie lealt 
hint to: either party by any kind of noife or motion ; you 
you are unworthy to be a ifrarvoer 

If you dofire to exercifeor fhew your judgment, do ‘it in 
playing your own game, when you have an- opportunity, not 

in criticiling or meddling with, or counfelling the play of 

Lafily, ifthe game is not to be'ph played vigoroutly, according 
to the rule above-mentioned, then codes te your defire of vic 
tory over your adverlary, and be pirated with one over your 
felt. 

Snatch not eagerly at every edvaneige offered by his un 
ilfulnefs or inattention But point out to him kindly, that, 
fuch.a move, he places or leaves a piece en prife, unfupporte 
that, by. another, he will put his king into a dangerous fitua- 
tion, Sc. 

). By this generous civility (fo eppofite to. the unfairnefs above 
forbiddes) you may happen indeed to lole the game, but you 
willwin what is better, his efteem, his refpeét, and his affec-, 
tion; together with the filent approbation +8 the’ good will of | 
the fpectators. 
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vey: 

but A ACCOUNT OF THE 

ie BREAD-FRUIT-TREE, 1N THE WEST-INDIES, 
In an extract of a letter from dated the 20th Sf 


de Respect ING the Bread-fruit Tree, great numbers in the 
ves? | Iiland are now in bearing, which is fooner by a year or two 
ight than was expected. ‘The fruit grows to the fize of a middling 
Shaddock, and takes about three months to ripen on the tree 

» & from the time it firft makes its appearance. I have tafte cit, 
fon, | 2nd think ita very pleafant Bread kind—the tafte refemoling 
ealy | fomewhat between the fweet Caflada and the bottom of an 
a6 | Artichoke. The tree is faid to grow to a very great fizem-two 
. | feetdiameter in the trunk, and upwards, with’ large {preading 
“¢ in | branches, from which the fruit is (aid to hang in immenfe num- 
rot bers-. There is a tree now in Hanover, on Mr. Neil» Mals 
of colin’s eftate, that has fifty fruit upon it. “Phere are three very 

y fine ones upon yours, one of which I expect will be fit to pull 


dine in a couple of weeks. it is faid, that the Tree bears fruit nine 
a Months in the year, and continues to flourifh to a very 
"Oitlke age. A breeze that would blow our Plantain walks down (I 


do not mean an abfolute hurricane would only blow off the fruit 
‘yn § that might thea_be on the tree, without, i in my opinion, injuring 
, the tree atall; in the fame manner as you may fuppole a fevere 
od breeze would blow the fruit off.our Aligator Pear-tree; and I 
goniider, were this to happen to the Bread-fruit, bearing 
~~ & feafon, (which period we are not yet wel! acquainted with), the 
bove | tree Would very thortly after put out new iruit, which would 
‘weil of courle, in three months, be fit to eat. Thofe who {are not 
Foc. advocates for the Bread-fruit fay, that a few plants of Cocoas are 
iL of | wetter, and will be more certain, and more productive. ‘There 
is juft one remark on that to be made we all know the Cocoa 
4 cannot be raifed without confiderablé pains and labour in clear- 
ing the cround, and keepmg them eleam; whereasghe Bread-fruit 
when it once has come through the ground, reqtfires neither the 

ne nor the other. 
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to become habits ready on all occafious;: for life isa kind of |y 
chefs in which we have often points to gain, and competitors or 
-adveriaries to contend with, and in which there is a vatt yg. 
giety of good and ill events that are, in fome degree, the 
effect of prudence, or the want of it, : By ‘playing at chef 
_ then we may learn. 
rh. which looks a little into con. 
™ fiders the confequences that may attend an action ; for it is con. 
tinually occurring to the player, “ If I move this piece, what 
~~. will be the advantage or difadvantage of my new fitnation? 
what ufe can my adyerfary make of it to annoy me? what 
other moves can 1 make to fupport it and to defend my felf 
from his attacks ?” 
2d. Cireumf pection, which farveys the whole chefs-board, or 
fcene of action; the relation of the the feveral pieces, and their 
fituations ; the dangers they are repeatedly expofed to; the fe. 
veral poflibilities of their aiding each other; the probabilities 
that the adverfary may make this or that move, and attack this 
or that piece; and what different means can be ufed to avoid 
this ftroke, or turn its cenfequences again{t him. | 
“} 3d. Caution, not to make our moves too haftily. This ha 
bit is beft acquired by obferving ftritly the laws of the game ; 
fuch as, if you touch a piece you muft move it fomewhere, it 
| Gown, you muft let it fland.. 
ve, Therefore, be the better way lek 
aa as the game becomes thereby more the image of human life, _ 
aia and particularly of war; in which, if you have incautiouily put 
yourfelf into a bad and dangerous pofition, you cannot obtain 
your enemies leave to withdraw. your troops, and place them 
more fecurely ; but you muft abide all the confequerices of 
your rafhnets. 

And antys we learn by chefs the habit of not being dif- 
couraged by prefent bad appearances in the ftate of our af- 
fairs; the habit of hoping for a favorable chance, and that of 
perfevering in the fearch of refources. The game is fo full of 
events, there is fuch a variety of turns in it, the fortune of it 
is fo fudden to viciflitudes, and-one fo frequently, after con- 
templation, difcovers the means of extricating one’s felf from a 
fupp2fed infurmountable difficulty, that one is encouraged to 
continue the ‘conteft to the laft, in hopes of victory from our: . 
fill ; or, at leaft, from negligence of our adverfary. And who- p 
ever confiders what in cheis he often fees inftances of, that fuc- . 
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cels is apt to preduce prefumption and its confequent matted- 
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tion, by which move is afterwards loft than was gained by the 
preceding advantages, while misfortunes produce more care and 
attention, by which the lofs may be recovered, will learn not 


to be too much difcouraged by any prefent fucceffes of his ad- 


verfary, nor to defpair of final on fortuns, upon every little 
check he receives in the purfuit of it. 

That we may, therefore, be induced more frequently ’ to 
chufe this beneficial amufement in preference to others, whith 


“are not attended with the fame advantages, every circumftance 


that may increafe the pleafure of it fhould be regarded ; and 
‘every action or word that is unfair, difrefpeCtful, or seth in any 
way may give unealinefs fhould be avoided, as contrary to the 
mminediate intention of both the parties, which is to pafs the 
time agreeably: 

_ if. Therefore, if it is agreed to play accordin to the frig 
rules, then thofe rules are to be firily tip 
ties ; and fhould not te init upon for one fide, while devi 
ated from by the other, for this isnot equitable. <. 

ad. If it is agreed not to obferve the rules exactly, but one 
party demands indulgences, he fhowld then be as willing al- 
Jow them to the other. 

gd. No falfe move fhould even be made to extricate your- 
felt out ofa difficulty or to gain atfy advantage ; for there can 
> So pleafure in playing with a man once deteéted in fuch un 
4th. If your adverfary is long in playing, you ought 1 not to 
hurry him, or exprefs any uneafinefsat his delay ; not even by 
looking at your watch, or taking upa book to read ; you fhould 
not fing, nor whiltle, nor make a tapping with your feet on the 
floor, or with your fingers on the table, nor do any thing that 
may diftract his attention; for all thefe things difpleafe, and 
they do not prove your fkill im playing, but your craftinefs, and 
your rudenefs. 

sth. You ought not to endeavour to amufe and deceive your 
‘adverfary, by pretending to have made bad views; and faying 
you have now loft the game, in order to make him fecure and 
carelefS, and inattentive to your fchemes; for this i is fraud and 
deceit, not fkill in the game of chefs. 

6th. You muft not, when you have gained a Story; ufe any 
triumphing or infulting expreffions, nor fhew too much of the 
pleafure you feel; but endeavour to confole your adverfary, and 
make him lefs diflatisfied with himfelf by every kind and civil 

expreffion that they may be ufed with truth; fuch as, “you un- 
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THE PHILOSOPHIC EPHEMERON. 
2 th pir 
| ou may remember, my friend, that when we 
- {pent that happy day in the delightful garden and {weet fociety Ai 
of the Moulin St, T ftopt a fle | in one of our walks, and “ 
fiaid fome time behind the company. We had been fhewn num- ™ 
berlefs fkeletons of a little fly, called an ephemera; whofé fuc- 2 
ceflive generations, we were told, were bred and expired ” 
within the day. I happened to fee a living company _ of them, Ke, 
_on a leaf, appeared to be engaged in converfation; you 
_know I underftand all the inferior animal tounges: my too 
great application to the ftudy of them, is the beft reafon J can a 
‘give, for the little progrefs in your charming language. I if Fe 
tened through curiofity to the difcourfe of the little creatures ; jj 
but as they in their national vivacity, {poke three or four toze- 
ther, I could make but little of their converfation: I found, - 
however, by fome broken expreffions, that 1 heard now and 5 
then, that they were difputing warmly on the merit ef two . 
ue foreign muficians; one acoufin, the other a mufcheto; in , 
Beta which a difpute, they ipent their time, feemingly as regardlefs b 
Tea of the fhortnefs of life, as if they had been fure of © fv ing a f 
ie raonth. Happy people! thought I, you live certainly under a i 
A mild government, fince you have no public grievances to com- , 
q plain of, nor any fabje& of contention, but the perfeCtions or f 


imperfections of foreign mufic. I turned my head from them 
) to an old grey-headed one, who was fingle on another leaf, 
cia. -and talking to himfelf, Being amufed wirh his foliloquy, I 
TLE have put it down in writing, in hopes it..will likewife amufe her, 
ti to whom I am fo muclrindebted, for the moft pleafing of all a- 
: mufements; her delicious company, and heavenly harmony. 
“* It was,” fays he, ‘ the opinion of learned philofophers of our 
race, who lived and flourifhed long before my time, that this 
vaft world, the Moulin Joly, could not itfelf fubfift more than 
eighteen hours: and I think there was fome foundation for that 
opinion, lince by the apparent motion of the great luminary, | 
that gives life to all nature, and which in my time, has de- 
clined evidently towards the ocean at the end of our earth, it 
muft then finifh its courfe—-be extinguifhed in the waters thay. } 
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furround ‘us-~-and leave the world in cold and darknefs, new 
ceflarily producing univerfal death andedettruction. have 

led feven of thele hours; a great age, no lefs than four hun~ 
dred. and twenty in of tune. How very few of us con- 
tinue folong! Thave feen generations born, fourifh and exe 
pire. My prefent friends are the children and grandchildren of 
the friends of my youth, who are now, alas! no more: and I 
muft foon follow them; for by the courle of nature, though 
fill in health, I cannot expect to live above feven or eight 
minutes longer. What now- avails all my toil and labour im 
amafling honey-dew on this leaf, which I cannot hive toenjoy ? 
what the political. ftruggles I have been engaged. in, for the 
good of my compatriot inhabitants of the orsmy philofos 
phical ftudies for the benefit of our race in general! ter in po- 
litics (What can laws do without morals?)- our prefent race ‘of 
ephemerz. will, a courfe of minutes: become corrupt, like 
thofe of other and older bufhes, and confequently, as. wretched : 

and in philofophy how {mall our progrefs;. Alas! artis long and 
life is fhort.: My. friends would comfort me withthe idea of 


aname, they fay thall leave behind me; and they tellme, 
have lived tonature and to glory. But what will 


fame be toan ephemerz, who no longer exifts ? and what will be- 
come of all hiftory m the eighteenth hour, when the world: it-. 
felf, even the whole Moulin Joly, fhall.come to its end, and be 
buried in iniverfal rain ‘Lome, after my eager puriuits,. no 


folid pleafure now remains, but the reflection of a long’ life - 


tent in meaning well, the fenfible converfation ofa few -govd: 
lady ephemere, and now and then a kind fmile, and a tune 
from the ever amiable brilliant.” 


THE MORALS OF CHE sign 
By Dr. Fran Lin. 


x? HE game of chefs is not merely an idle amufement; fe- 
veral very qualities of the mud, uiefyl in the 


ofhuman life, are to be acquured and ftvengthened by it, fo as 
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” he thad a/heart fil young and tender. -This old man was to be. 
feen at Paris in November lait, in the new ftreeg called des 
ins, inthe paflage to the Palais-royal, 


"METHOD OF FREEING APPLE TREES FROM 
MOSS. 


Ton method entte:3 in daubing ever the trunk and aj] 
. the large branches of the tree, when the fap begins to rife, 
with a large bruth dipped in whiting made.of lime, thick ; 
and al the bark will op off, and 


REFLECTIONS ON DRE AMING, AS IT RELATES 
TO HEALTH. 


Pen HILOSOPHY and medicine, as we are told, have at firt 

had a common origin, and it is much to be wifhed that thefe 
two fifters had continued to be more intimately conneGed, and 
_to afift each other reciprocally with their lights. 

It is very aftonifhing that the ancient philofophers fhould have 
profeffed a belief in prefages drawn from dreams, and Cicero, 
‘oho fhews the folly of them with fo much found reafoning, would 
not, perhaps, eg thought them worthy of a ferious refutation, 
had he read what Hippocrates fays om this fubjet. The latter, 
it is true, firft makes a diftin@iion favourable to the received 
opinions of the ancient Greeks, refpeCting the faith that ought 
to be given to dreams; he even allows, that to avert the mis- 
fortunes with which they threaten us, it is ufeful and proper to 
addrefs the gods by prayer; but he afterwards mentions the re- 
fult of certain obfervations, which fhew, in a ftriking manner, 
the influence that the flate of the body, and the manner of one’s 

living, have upon the nature of our dreams. 
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Natural ations, and the phenomena of the heavens) and the 
earth obferved during fleep in the accultomed order, indicate, 
according to Hippocrates, that a pérfon enjoys perfect health, 
and that there is neither an excefs, nor a deficiency in the hu- 
mours; one ought then to perfevere in the fame regimen,” If, 
on the contrary, thefe objects appear indreams, combined ina 
confufed or whimfical manner, fo as to occafion pain, he, advifes 
thofe, who are difturbed by them,” to retrench a third of their 
food, and afterwards to ret gradually to the ufual quantity. 
Befides this, he recommends walking, and other bodily. exer- 
cifes, and even thofe of the voice, fuch as finging and declama- 
tion. Thisadvice onght {till more to be followed by thofe who 
are of a phlegmatic casiiseation. Bathing, aud diluting food, 
with moderate exereife, are highly proper for thofe Who are of 


a flender make, ‘and fubje€t to nervous affetions. We do not 
here fpeak of thofefrightful and terrible dreams, which indicate 
according to the father of medicine, fome wy great diforder- 
that threatens ficknefs. 


A remark very confoling for the generality of mankind en- 
gaged in a bufy and active life is, that the more the body is ac- 
cuftomed to endure fatigue, and the inclemency of the weather, 
the founder one’s fleep is, and the freer from frightful dreams. . 
The experience of all ages confirms the truth of this obfervation, 
which may be rendered more ftriking by an inftance taken from 
Sparman’s account of his voyage to the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Doétor and his, companions, in travelling through the de- 
farts of Africa, expofed to the fatigues of hunting, and toevery 
kind of hardfhip, enjoyed on the bare ground, and iu open air, 
found and refrething fleep, and they ac vired the hab't of waking 
in good fpirits on the firft appearance of the day. Having fpent 
three months in this manner in perfect health and vigour, they « 
were received with much cordiality at the houfe of a wealthy 

lanter. Rich food and delicate beds the two firlt nights af- - 
forded the here much comfort ; but afterwards their fleep be- 
came confufed and difturbed by frightful dreams, and in the 
morning they experienced a kind of languor, which they could 
fcarcely get the better of, : 
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plienomenon of a life extended beyond the ordinary bounds, in- 
Aerefts us for two realons; becaufe it prolongs our hopes, and 
excites our refieclions. We imagine that we fee nature fuf- 
‘pending its general laws, and performing a miracle, which we all 
flatter ourleives may be operated in our favour. Betides this, 
we affix to the fond idea of a long exiftence, the ftriking ideas 
ef ftrength and antiquity, and we behold a veteran, who has 
-withftood the power of years, with the fame refpe4 and venera- 
tion, as acolumn defaced by time, but {till railing its head amidft 
furrounding ruins, In a journey, which I lately made,’ I twice 
enjoyed this {pectacle, but in a different manner. Being at the 
cattle of St. Julian, fituated in the bofom of the mountains of 
the Franche-Gomte, and not far diftant from thofe of Jura, ard 
the Alps, 1 imagined that I was walking in the path of ages, and, 
I thought, 1 perceived marks of their paffage in that multitude 
of rocks, half undermined, which feeméd to nod on their fum- 
mits, and to threaten deftruction by their fall. There, formerly, 
the Roman, the,Gallic, and the Teutonic armies paffed. Whilft 
1 was admiring the antiquity of tiis place, and, on this occafion, 
obferving the contraft which is always formed between the fhort 
duration of man, and the long duration of things, I was told of 
an old man, aged 118, who lived at the diftance of a league 
St. Julian, on the eflate of Montaigu. Thinking that this 
wonder was exaggerated, as generally happens, | wifhed to ex- 
_amune the truth of it, andthe clergyman of St. Julian, and that 
vof Montaigu, conducted me to the honfe in which the old man 

lodged. _\When we arrived, we found him feated on a ftone 
bench at the door, where he every day goes to repofe, or rather 
to revive himfelf in the rays of the fun. When we firft faw him 
he was afleep. _ His fleep feemed to be very profound; his re{- 
piration was eafy; his pulfe beat very regularly; the veins of 

his forehead were of a lively and tranfparent blue colour, and 
his whole appearance was remarkably calm and venerable. Hair, 
white as inow, fell carelefsly over his neck, and was fcattered 
ever his cheeks, upon which were difplayed the vivid tints of 
youth, and healthfulnef.. for fome time farveyed, with the 
utmoft attention, this old man, while enjoying his fleep; but 
when thofe around awakened him, in order that he might {peak 
tome, he appeared to be lefs blooming and lefs beautiful; that 
is to fay, not fo frefh when awake as when afleep. He could 
with difficulty lift his eye-lids, and in the open day, he icarcely 
receives light enongh to direct his fleps. 1 found alfo that-he 
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was deaf, and that he did not hear, unlefs when one fpoke in lis 
ears witha loud voice. He had been in this ftate only for about 
three years. At the age of 115, he feemed to be no more than 
eizhty, and at 119 he could perform alimoft any labour, * Tn 
the meadows he cut gras at the head of the mowers, whom lie 
altonifhed by his vigour, and animated by his a€tivity; and at ta- 
ble he inimfelf, no lefs by his appetite, than by his 
fougs, which he fung with a full and ftrong voice. At the fame 
age, having conceived a defire of re-vifiting the place of his na- 
tivity, he repaired thither at a time when the inhabitants car- 
ried on a law iurt again{ft their lord.. refpeSing a crofs which he 
had ereéted at a great difiance from boundaries till then acknow- 
fedged by cuftom and tradition, and which confeqiiently would 
have deprived the a 6f a confiderable ‘portion of common. 


When the old man arrived, te heard ‘mention made of this 


procefs, and as he had been a witnefs of the paft, he became 
alfo a judge of the prefent.. Having conducted a great number 
of the inhabitants who accompanied him, to a high pile of ftones, 
fituated at the diftance of a league, he began to remove them, 
aud difcovered the ancient and real crofs, which bad occalioned 
the law fuit, and which alfo bronght it to conclufion.” | 
This old man, we are told, whofe name is John Jacob, was 
born at Charme, a bailliwick of Orgelet, on theyroth of *No- 
vember, 1669, Mr. de Caumartin de Sainte-Ange, Intendant 
of Franche-Gomte, having’in the year 1785 heard of hin, and 
having fatisfied himfelf refpecting his age, and learned chat‘he 
had need of affiftance, he propoféd to the minifter of the finan- 
ces, to grant him a perfion of 200 livres to enable kim to ter- 
minate his long career in peace, and to add to it a prefent of 
1209 more. This propofal was agreed to in the morith of Sep- 
tember 1785, and fince that period he has enjoyed this mark of - 
beneficence conferred upon old age. -On the 20th of October, 
laft year, he was conducted to Paris, and prefented to the king, 
who viewed him with equal attention and furprize, and who 
treated with much kindnefs this extraordinary man, who had 
been a fubject to Louis X!V. and Louis XV. as well as to him- 
{elf. Though reduced almoft to a ftate of v:zetation, he {til 
vegetates with pleafure ; and he has retained three paflions, va- 
nity, anger, and avarice, which are thofe, undoubtedly, that 
contiaue longeft, but with thefe he unites gratitude, a virtue 
which generally dies young. 
By the manner in which he bleffed the king, it appeared that 
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Saint Iidore of Sev Ule:teftifies, that the Greaksand 
were the firlt who ufed wax to, write. on,. ‘They wrote with asi 
iron bodkin, as they did on other fubftances we have noticed, 
But the Romans Es forbidden the ufe of this inftrumeat, 
they fubftituted a Stylus made of.the bone of a. bird, or other 
animal ; fo that the:r writings refembled- engravings. They ap 
fo einployed reeds cut in the forms of pens. 

Naude obferves, that when he was in Italy (about 1642) he 
faw fome of thofe waxen tablets called Pugil ares, and others 
- composed of the barks of trees, which the ancients employed in 
lieu ‘et paper ; which he obferves was not then in ule, for 
is compofed of Tinen, and linen was not then known. Hemp 
which is an herb, he adds, was known but not ued, Rabelais, 
who wrote iit 1540, at the end of his third book, mentions 
tas a new berd, which had only been in ufe about a century; 
and im fact, in the reign of Charles VII. (1470) linen. made of 
herp was fo fearce, that it is faid none but the queen was in 
poffeffion of two fhifis ! 

In the progrefs of time, the art of writing confifted in paint. 
ing with different kinds of ink. This shel mode of writing 
occafioned them toipvent other materials proper to receive their 
writing. “Vhey now chofe the thin is cf certain trees, plants, 
arid even the fhins of animals, which were prepared tor this 
purpofe. The firft place where they began to prepsre thele 
ikins was Pergainos, m Afia. This is the origin of the Latin 
_name from whence we have derived that of parchment. Thefe 
kins are however better known anonght the authors of the pur- 
e# Latin, under the name of membrana. They were fo cal- 
Jed becaufe of the meinbranes of animals, of whieh they were 

fed. The ancients had parchments of three dificrent 
é€olours, white, yellow, and purple. At Rome wh te parehi 
was difliked, becaufe it more fubjeét foiled than the 
‘others, and dazzled the eye. They generally wrote in letters 
of gold and filver on purple parchment. “this cuftom continued 
in the early ages of the church; aiid there aré yet extant writ- 
copies.of “the evangelitts this. kind ; of which fecimens 
are preferved in the Britifh Mufcum. — 

The Egyptyans on their fide employed for writing the bark 
of a plant or reed, catied Fortnerly there grew 
great quantitics-of it.on the of the Nile. .[t is ‘this, plant 
which has given the name to our paper, althovgh it is compo 
ed of lipen or The Cbinefe make thear paper with 
The ufe of peperis.ot great antiquity. what.the ancicnt 
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Latinifts callcbarta or charte. The honour of this invention 
js due to the town of Memphis in Sgypt. Before the ufe of 
parchment and paper paffed to the Romans, they contrived to 
ae the'thin peel which was found on trees, between the wood 
tof théfe trees and their bark. This fecond fkin, they called 
tider; from whence the Latin word lider a book, and we have 
derived the names of library and librarian in the European 
Yanguages, and the French their livre for book. Anciently, in- 
‘ftead of foiding this bark, this parchment and paper, as we fold 
‘ours they rolled it according as they wrote on it; and the Latin 
“name which they gave thefe rolls, is paffed into our languages, 
“as well as the others. We fay a volume or volumes, although 
‘our books are compofed of pages cut, and bound together. 
"The ancients were ftill more curidus than ourfelves in having 
their bocks richly conditioned. Befides the tint of purple with 
which they tinged their vellum, and the liquid gold which they 
employed for their ink, they were folicitous to enrich with pre- 
cious itones the covers of their books. In the - ages of the 


- church, they painted on the outfide commonly a dyin Chrift. 


The following additional information, taken from Cafley’s 
catalogue of the MSS, in the K ng’s brary, is not lefs curious. 

‘ Varro fays, that palm leaves (or mallow leaves) were at 
firft ufed for writing on; from whence the word began and con- 
tinued to fignify the leaf of a book, as well as of a tree or 

ant. | 

‘ That the ancients wrote or engraved on dra/s, is manifeft 
from feveral inftances: the laws of the twelve tables, and other 
monuments, were kept in the capitol, envraved on brafs. The 
‘Romans and Lacedemonians wrote to the Jews in tables of brafs. 
There is a {mall fragment of writing on dark, near one thouf- 
and years old, in the Cottonian library ; and there are ftil re~- 
maining a few old books in libraries abroad, faid to be written 
on the i‘gyptian papyrus. | 

‘ The art of making paper of cotton, was difcovered in the 
eleventh ceatury ; the invention of making paper of linen rags, 
could not be long after.’ This laft obiervation differs from 
Naude. 


AN UNCOMMON INS? ANCE OF LONGEVITY. 


Ix one of the foreign Journal:, we find the following account 
of <n old man, whio has attained to the great age of r13: “ ihe 
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Qn the coagulable matter, and had. produced fimilar change. 


“Dr. Cleghorn ment.ons a curcumftance, which in fome mea. 
fure feems to agree with the obfervation then made. As the 
fact is a curious one, I fhali {ubjom the following eatrat. He 
is {peaking of abfcefles fornmedan,the iungs.. bef 
* had fomet mes emptdtheimt ives ato the cavity of the iho. 
rax, fo. that the lungs florted in a purulent feruin, thew exter. 
nal membrane, and likewife the pleurs. being greatly unchen.. 
* ed, and converted as it were into’a white cruft, like melted 
“tallow grown cold.’ In a note he fays, ‘ . am now doubtful 
if this cruft was the pleura and e»ternal coat of the lungs, 
changed from a natural ftate by foaking in a purulent fiuid, and 
‘if it was not altogether a preternatural fubilance, formed by. 
€ fluids depofited on thofe membranes, and compacted together 
“by the motion of the lungs.’ , 

Much has been faid by many authors on the fubject of fecre., 
tion. It was one time fuppofed thet it depended on fome pecu-. 
liar property of the living principle ; and it was thought impol-. 
fible to form any fecretion but through the medium of fecreting. 
organs. i. Fourcroy hss, however, contradicted this by the 
€xperiments where he forms b.!e. 

Spermaceti is an animal fubftance,. fecretes in a particular 
fpecies of whale, and the fubftance which is formed-m the fore. 
going experiments, as far as 1 can judge, agrees with it m every 
_M. Fourcroy fays; that M. Poulletier de la- Salle found a 
¢ yftallized inflammable fubitance fimilar tofpermaceta in biliary 
e.lcull. 

May not the fuety matter in fteatomatous' tumours arile from 
fomething of this kind? 

By attending to the various fecretions of the body, by ex- 
amining their compofition in the healthy and’ morbid ftates of 
the fyftem, may we not expe& te derive great advantage, par- 
ticularly when accurate experiinents are applied towards the re- 
liei of diieafe? 

Some excufe may perhaps feem neceffary for the little atten- 
tion which had been paid to the accurate refults in the different 
experiments ; particularly fo, as the analyfis cf every part of 
the anmm. bedy, except the bones, is at prefent fo incomplete; 
but I hope that the time neceflary. for my medical puriuits, and 
the want-of a comple:e chemical apparatus, wil net render the 
imple fa&ts I here related leis ufeful. 
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I have noteattempted to accoun: for the various phenomena 
which*appear’in the experiments, becaufe the facts feem too few 
eo admit of any conclufion. 


af 

ORIGIN OF THE MATERIALS OF WRITING. 

33 
L 


Tos moft ancient mode of writing was on on 

bricks, and.on tables of fone; atterwards.on plates of various 

: materials, on ivory, and fimilar articles. _. 

In the book of Job, mention is made of the cuftom of wing 

on fone, andon fheets of lead. It was on tables of fone that wit 

, Moles received the law written by the finger of God himfelf, ae 

The Gauls, in the time of Cefar, wrote on tables ; but.of what hie 

_ they were compoled is not known, ‘This manner of writing we 

till retain, in refpect to infcriptions, epitaphs, and fuch mema+ 
rials as we are delirous, fhould reach pofterity. . 

Thefe early inventions led to the dilcoyery of tablets of. svood. 
anl as cedar is incorruptible becaule of oa bileernela they chofe 
this wood for their moft important. writiags. From this, cuftem 
arifes the celebrated exprefiipg of the ancien:s, when th. y meant 
to give the highelt eulogium of an excellent work, et cedro dig- 
na locuti; that it was worthy to be writtea on coders Theie 
tablets were made of the trunks* of trees; the ufe of them 
fill exifts, but in general they are made, of other materials, thay 
wood. The fame reafon which led to prefer the. cedar to.other 

_ trees, induced to write en wax, which is incorruptible from. its 
nature. Men generally ufed it to, write their teftaments, im-or- 
der the better to preferve them. Thus Juvenalfays, Ceras im- 
plere capaces. ‘This thin pafte of w x,was alfo ufed on tablets 
of wood, that it. might more adimit of 


* Itis a writer in. Britith Critic, 
certain that this meant the o/l of cedars with which valuable 
MSS. of parchm<nt were anointed, to preferve them from 
Brewller, in bis excellent verfion, il! aftgates 
fiis 

When fuch his labours, fach his tacred page, 
‘As cedars juice fhould vmdicate from age.”) 
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by the copper; this laft circumftance proves that it contained 


no ammonia. 

; Having procured fome very pure quickfilver, I took a glafs; 
which contained about ten pounds of that fluid, with which J] 
filled it; I inverted it ina bafon, which contained the fame flu. 
id ; I imtroduced a fimall piece of lean meat, and alfo-a fimall 
quantity of water; at the end of about fix weeks, fo greata 
quantity of gas was difengaged as nearly to occupy the whole 
of the veffel; the meat had aflumed a white appearance. 
. Since I mentioned my former experunents on the cow, which 
I had fubmitted to the ation of running water, I have obferved 
a few fa&ts relating to the changes which took place. This cow 
was placed in a fituation where the water could come twice 
every day, as before defcribed; over it fome loofe: earth was 
thrown: after it had remained fome time in this place, I ufed 
frequently to pufh a flick through this earth to the cow; every 


after 1 had fuffered it to remain quiet for a fhort time. | Since 
I put this cow in: this fituation, 1 have had two horfes avd ate 
other cow placed under the fame circumflances ; in al! of them 
this difengageient of air takes place; this‘air is extremely of- 
fenfive. | 

kn the former cow.the whole mufcular part, feemed changed ;. 
and from the fubftance formed I have procured a very large: 
tity of a waxy fubftance by means of the nitrous acids 


from the fubftance thus formed, yet it gives it a yellow colour 
which is with difficulty removed, and.a peculiar Grell, evident. 
ly fimilar to the fmell of the acid.employed, which mere wath- 
ing and the addition of alkalies will ‘not entirely remove. 

My father, who has been indefatigable in his attempts to. 
whiten. this. fubftance, finds that the. following procefs will 
make it very pure, and very beautiful, though not fo white as 
the fpermaceti of the {nops. The cow, which had lain in the; 
water for a year and a half, was taken up, and we found that 
the whole mufcular part was perfe@tly changed into a white mat- 
ter ; this was broken into fimall pieces, and was expofed to the. 
action of the fun and air for a confiderable length of time. By 
thefe means it loft a great deal of its fmell, and feemed to ac- 


fomewhat fingular; for on breaking it, we found litt e-flaments. 
running in.every direction, exaétly fimilar to the cellular {ube 


time this was. done there came up a prodigious quantity of airy 


the nitrous acid takes off the greateft part of the fetor © 


quire a firmer confiflence. The appearance of this fubfiance was” 
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flance between the mufeular fibres. Thefe pieces were then 


beaten toa fine powder, and on this powder was poured fome di. 
lated nitrous acid; after the acid had becn on it for about an. 
hour, a froth was formed at the top; the acid was then poured 
off, and the fubitance was repeatedly wafhed; it was then melt- 
ed in hot water, and when it conereted it ‘was of a very beatl-. 
tiful ftraw~colour, without the leaft offenfive fmell; on the con- 
trary, it had the. agréeable fmell of the beft fpermaceti, “May 
not this fubftance be applied as an article of commerce ? Great 
quantities of it may be obtained. It burns with a fine flame ; 
aid dead animals, which at prefent are of little or no ufe, may 
be changed into it, dam very forry that it has not been inmy 
power to alcertain the precife quantity which may be obtained. 
fron? a given quantity of fleth ; but from what 1 have obtained,. 
I can fay that it would be very confiderable. ‘The running wa+ 
ter carries off a great deal of it, but that might be obviated by 
the addition of ftrainers. Moreover, that which is catried off 
by the water is the pureft. for I always take care to get as much 
as poflibie of it, becaute I find it gives lefs trouble in purifying 
ij, The water over the anunals, and for fome diftance round 
them, is covered with a very beautiful pellicle, which is white 
hy general: fometimes it retracts the fun's rays, producing the 
prifinatic colours, 
Fuh may be alfo changed; and I recolleét having feen in fome 
el author, whofe name crnnot recolleG, a palfage in which 
he mentions a circumftance where fomething of this kind hap- 
pened ina whale. He fays, that after this fifh has been putri- 


fying on the fhore fome time, the people have afecret vy whieh 


they can proeure and purify lumps, which they find to be fink 
lar to the {=rmaceti which they get in the ufual way.) 
Ihave heard from many people; obfervations which they had 
made where ‘this: fubftance had been fermed, and which they 
could not aecount for; but as the circumftances were the fame 
as thofe beforemertioned, I thall forbear giving addit-onal trou- 


On feeing a body opened fome time ago, where there was a 
great collection of water in the cavity of the thorax, J obferved 
that the furface of the lungs was ccvered with a whitiih cruft. 
1 remarked to a friend, that I thought this cruft wes owing to 
fome combinations which had taken place between the lungs or 
pleura and the ‘erous fluid effufed, Similar to what I had obierv- 
ed between tlefh and water: of that the ferous fluid had ard 
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The intereft of a ruin is greatly heightened, when fome mo: 
vel fentiment is blended with ‘t;, for example, when thofe de- 
graded towers: are confidered as having been formerly the refi- 
dence of rapine. Such has been, in the Paix de Caux, an an- 
cient fortification, called the caftle of ‘Lillebonne.- The lofty 
walls which form it’s precinét, are ruinous at the angles, and 
fo overgrown with ivy, that there are very few {pots where the 
layers of the ftones are perceptible. From the middle of the 
courts, into which I believe it muft have been no eafy matter to 

out of the fum- 
mit of .which {pring up great trees, appearing in the air like a 
_head-drefs of thick and bufhy You perceive here and 
there, through the mantling of the ivy which clothes the fides 
of the cafile, Gothic windowsy embrafures, and breaches which 
give a glimpfe of ftair-cafes, and refemble the entrance into a 
tavern. No bird is feen flying around this habitation of defo- 
lation, except the buzzard lesa ue over it in filence; and if 
tle voice of any of the feathered race makes itfelf fometimes 
heard there, it is that of fome folitary owl which has retired 
hither to build her neft. This caftle is fituated on a rifing 
ground, in the middle of a narrow valley, formed by moun. 
tains crowned with forefts. When I recollect, at fight of this 
manfion, that it was formerly the refidence of petty tyrants, 
who, before the royal authority was fufficiently eftablifhed over 
the kingdom, from thence exercifed their felfcreated right of 
pillage, over their miferable vafials, and even over inoffenfive 
pafiengers who fell into their hands, I imagine to myfelf that T 
am contemplating the carcafe, or the fkeleton, of fome huge, ( 
is 
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Ox TRE, CONVERSION OF “ANIMAL SUBST ANCES 


— GEORGE SMITH GIBBES, B. A. 


Ls: a paper. which the Roya 1 Society have done me the ho- 
nour of inferting in the laft s+ of their Tranfactions, I re-. 
lated fome experiments on the, decompofition of animal mufcles 
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regret. that it has not been in my power to’ purfue thefe 
ries with the attention the fubje¢ét feems to demends I beg 
leave however, “to prefent the few additional faéts contained in 
this paper, nov by any means as a full inveftigation of the ful 
but as ferving toexcite the attention of thofe, who have 
ries. 

I mentionodite my former paper, that the fabftance nena 
either by means of water, or the nitrous acid, appeared to'me' 
to have precifely the fame-external characters;' but I ‘have ob- 
ferved fince, that there is a difference between that which I ob. 
tain from quadrupeds, and that which'is procured from the hu- 
man fubject: the former feems-not difpofed to cryftallife, while 

the latter affumes: a pry ‘beautiful and 
ranc€s 

ed, into which I plung py a very fenfible thermometer, which 
foon rofe- to 160°, it began congealing at 112°, and-became fo’ 
folid at 110° that the thermometer could not be taker 

I took fome of the of the and: ster the’ 

fame circumftances I plunged the fame thermometer into it. «Te 
foon rofe to 170°; a pellicle was'formed at the top of it-when a 

117° and it became ‘fo folid at , that the thermometer* 

could not eafily be taken out. 

I diffolved a piece of the fubftance; had formed ay. 
means of water il the nitrous acid, in boiling fpirits of wine; . 
on cooling this mixture, a great quantity of this waxy matter . 
was feparated in the form of beautiful flakes. I-could not-pra 
cure large cryftals, but the flakes affumed a cryftalline appear~ 
ance. 

_ I put into an earthen retort fome of this ‘waxy matter, to 
which T added fome finely powdered charcoal; on applying a 
pretty ftrong fire, a fivall quantity of an oily fluid’ came over,’ 
which concreted on cooling; after which came over a ‘prod gtous’ 
quantity of thick white vapours, which were very fuflocating © 
and offenfive. 

I had a copper retort made, for the purpofe of trying fome 
experiments on this matter. 1 put a fall quantity into it, and 
ss aced it on a common fire; there came over firft a limpid fluid’ 

ike water, without much fimell ; on the addition of more heat,’ 
there came over an-oily fluid, which foon coagulated, of a firmer 
confiftence than when put in, and coloured of a beautiful greem 
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- antique monumeat which I had ever feen was in the yici- 
of Orange. It was a triumpla! arch, which Marius caufed 
‘a erected, to commemorate his victory over the Cimbri. It 
ftands at a fell diftance from the city, in the midft of fields. 
_ It isan oblong mais, confifting of three arcades, fomewhat re- 
fembling hee gate of St. Denis. On getting near, I became all 
eyes to - “ it. What! exclaimed I, a work of the ancient 
Romans! and imagination initantly hurried mé away to Rome, 
ard to ihe age of Marius. 1t would net be eafy for me to 
deferibe all the fueceflive emotions which were exeited in my 
. breaft. » in the firft place, this monument, though ereéted over 
the fufferings of mankind, as all the trimmphal arches in Europe 
are, gave me no pain, for I recolle&ted that the Cimbri had 
come to invade Italy, like bands ef robbers. I remarked, that 
if this triumphal arch was a memorial of the vi€tories of the Ro- 
mans over the Cimbri, it was likewife a monument of the tri- 
_umplr of time over the Romans. I could diftinguifh upon it, 
_ in the bas-relief of the frize, which reprefents a battle, an en- 
containing thefe charaers, clearly legible, S. P.Q.R. 
Senatus Populus Que Romanus; and another infcribed with 
- ie vires the meaning of which I could not make out. As to 
_ the warriors, they were fo completely effaced, that neither their 
arms nor their features were diftinguifhable. Even the limbs 
of fome of them were worn out.. The mafs of this monument 
was, in other refeCis, in excellent prefervation, excepting ene 
of the iqu that fupported the arch, which vicar in the 
neig | had demolifhed, to repair his parfonage-houfe. 
gS bis modern ruin fuggefted another train of reflection, refpeét- 
ing the exquifite skill of the ancients, in the conftrn@ion of 
their public monuments; for, though the pillar which fupported © 
one of the arches, on one fide, had been demolithed as I ot | 
mentioned, neverthelefs, that part of the arch which refted upe 
it, hug unfupported in the air, as if the pieces of the <a * 
had been gined to eachother. Another idea likewre firuck tre, 
_pamely, that the demolifhing parfon miglit, perhaps, have been 
a, defcendant from the ancient Cimbri, as we modern French 
trace up our defeent to the ancient nations of the North, which 
invaded Italy. Thus, the demolition excepted, of which by 
no means moti, from the reipe& { bear to antiquity, I mui- 
ed upon the viciiiitudes of all xe nad affairs, which put the vic- 
tors in the place of the v: anguithed, and the vanquifhed in that 
of the Suna Ifettled the matter thus, therefore, innry own 
nied, Chat as Marins had avenged:the henour of the Rom 
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and levelled the glory of the Cimbri, one of the defcendants of 
the Cimbri had, i in his turn, levelled that of Marius 3 while the 
young people of the vicinity, who might-come, persia rhaps, on their 
days of feftivity, to dance under the fhade of this triutmphal 
arch, {pent not a fingle thought about either the con- 
ftructed, or the perfon who demolifhed it. = 

The ruins, in which nature combats with human ior inline 

a gentle melancholy, In thee fhe difcovers to us the vanity 
of our labours, and the perpetuity of her own. As fhe ts al- 
wage building up, even when fhe deftroys, thé calls forth from 

e clefts of our monuments, the yellow gillyflower, the cha- 
jena graffes of. various forts, wild cherry-trees, garlands 
of bramble, ftripes of mofs, and all the faxatile plants, which; 
by their and. their: astitudes, oe: moft 
contra{ts with: the rocks. 

ufed.to flop formerly, wiht a high of pleafure, in 
the garden of the-Luxembouirg, at. the. extremity of the alley 
of the Carmelites, to concemplate a piece of architeéture which 
fiands there, and had been originally intended to form a foun- 
tain. On one fide of the pediment which crowns ity.,is ftretched 
along an ancient river god, on whofe face time has imprinted. 
wrinkles inexprefibly more venerable than thofe which, have 

sbeen traced tg the chulel of the fculptor : it has made one of the — 

thighs to drop off, and has planted a maple tree in it's place. 

Of the Naial who was oppofite, on the other fide of the pedi- 

“ment, nought remains except the lower part of the body. . : The 

- head, the fhoulders, the arms have all difappeared.’ ‘T be hands 

{till fupporting an urn, out of which iffue, inftead of fiuvi- 

-atic plants, fome-of thofe which thrive in the drieft fituations, 

tufts of 5 ellow gillyflowers, dandelions, and long fheaves of fax- 
atile grafles. 

A fine ftyle of architecture always + produces beantiful rains. 
The plans of art, in this cafe, form an alliance with the majef- 
ty of thofe of Nature. 1 know no objett which. prefents a 

impofling afpeét than the antique and well-conftrudted 
ers, which our anceftors reased om the fummit of mountains, to 
difcover their enemies from afar, and out of the 1s of 
which now.fheot out tall trees, with their tops waving majelti-. 
cally in the wind. 1 have feen others, the parapets and bat-. 
tlements of which, murderous, in former'times, were embellifi- . 
ed with the lilach in flower, whofe fhades, of a bright and ten. - 
der violet has, formed enchanting oppofitions with tht caverm=- 
eus and embrowned flone-work of the towers. 
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our phyfical wants, has induced certain philofophers to allege, 
that our foul, being in a ftate of agitation, took pleafure in all 
extraordinary emotions. ‘This is the reafon, fay they, that 
fuch crowds affemble in the Place de Greve to fee the execution 
of criminals. In fpeétacles of this fort, there is, in fac, no 
picturefque effect whatever. But they have advanced their 
axiom as flighthy as fo many others, with. which their works 
abound, Firft, our foul takes pleafure in reft.as much as in 
commotion. It is a harmony very gentle, and very eafily dif. 
turbed by violent emotions; and granting it to be, in it’s own 
nature, a movement, I do not fee that it ought to take pleafure 
in thofe which threaten it with it’s own deftruction... Lucretius 
has, in my opinion, come much nearer to the truth, when he fays 
that taftes of this fort arife from the fentiment of our own fecu- 
rity, whuch is heightened by the fight of danger to which we are 
‘not expofed. It is a pleafant thing, fays he, to contemplate a 
ftorm from the fhere. It is, undoubtedly, from this reference 
to felf, that the common people take,delight in relating, by the 
fire-fide, collécted in a family away, during the winter evenings, 
frightful {tories of ghofts, of men luting themfelves by night in 
the woods, of highway robberies.. -From the fame fentiment, 
likewife, it is, that the better fort take pleafure in the repre- 
fentation of tragedies, and in reading the defcription of battles, 
of fhipwrecks, and of the crafh of empire. ‘Lhe fecurity of the 
fiug tradefman is mcreafed by the danger to which the foidier, 
the mariner, the courtier is expofed. Pleafure of this kind 
arifes from the fentiment of our mifery, whichis, as has been 
faid, one of the inftin&s of our melanchcly.. 
But there isin us, befides, a fentiment more fublime, which 
derives pleafure from ruin, independantly of all pi¢turefque et- 
fect, and of every idea of perfonal fecurity ; it is that of Deity, 
which ever blends itfelf with our melancholy affeCtions, and 
which conftitutes their principal charm. i fhall attempt to un- 
fold fome of the chara¢ters of it, by following the impreffions 
inade upon us by ruins of different kinds. The fubjet is both 
gich and new; but I poffefs neither leifure nor ability. to beltow 
upon it a profound inveftigation. I fhall, however, drop a few 
words upon it, by the way, inthe view of exculpating and cx- 
alting human nature with what ability I have. | 
- The heart of man is fo naturally difpofed to benevolence, 
that the fpectacle of a ruin, which brings to our recolle¢tion only 
the mifery of our fellow men, imfpires us with horror, whatever 
shay ‘be the pifturefque €ffeQ which it prefents. I happened to 
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be at Drefden, in the year 1765, which was feveral years after 
it had been bombarded. That finall, but very beautitul and 
emmmercial city, more than half. compofed of little, palaces, 
charmingly arranged, the fronts of which we:e adorned exters 
nally wich paintings,. colonades, balconies, and pieces.of fculp- 
ture, then prefeat.d a pile of ruins. A confiderable part-of the 
enemy’s bombs had been diredted againft the Lutheran church, 
called Si. Peter's, built in form of a rotundo, and arched over 
with fo much folidity, that a greater number of thole bonxs ftruck 
the cupola, without being able to injure it, but rebounded on 
the adjoining palaces, which they fet on fire, and partly confum- 
ed. Matters.were ftill, in the fame ftate as-at the conelufion 
of the war, atthe time of my arival. They had only piled up, 
aloug iome.of the itreets, the ftones which encumbered them ; 
fo that they formed, on each fide, long parapets of blackened 
ftone. « You anight fee halves of palaces ftanding, laid open from 
the roof down to the cellars. I: was ealy to diftinguilh in them 
the extremity of ftair-cafes, painted cielings, little clofets lined 
with “hinefe papers, fragments’ of mirror glafles,, of marble 
chimnies, of fmoked gildings.. Of others, nothing remained, 
excet mafiv ftacks of . chimneys rifingyamidft the rubbifh, like 
long vlack aud white pyraunids. . More than a third part of the 
city. was reduced to this deplorable condition... You faw the in- 
habitants moving backward and forward, with a fettled gloom 
on their. faces, formerly fo gay, that they were called the 
Frenchmen of Germany. Thofe ruims, which exhibited a mul- 
titude of accidents fingularly remarkable, from their forms, their 
colours, and their grouping, threw the mind into a deep melan- 
choly ; for you daw nothing in them but the traces of the wrath 
of a king, who had not levelled his vengeance againft the pon- 
derous ramparts of a warlike city, but againit the pleafant dwel- 
lings of an induftrious people. I obferved even more than one 
Prufiian deeply affected at the fight. I by no means felt, though 

a ftranger, that reflection of {elf fecurity which arifes in us on 
feeing a danger agamft which we are fheltered; but, on. the 

coitrary, a voice of affliction thrilled through my heart, fayipg - 
to me, if this were thy country! 

It is not fo with ruias.whieh are the effect of time. Thefe 
give pleafure, by launching us into infinity; they carry us feve- 
ral ages back, and intereft us in proportion to their antiquity. 
This is the reafon that the ruins of Italy affeQ us more than thole 
of our own country; the rums of Gieece more than thofe of 


Italy; and the ruins of Egypt more than thofe of Greecesy The 
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dam, how much would you have given ?—~Every one namied a 
fmaller or greater fun, according’ as his fenfibility had been 
worked upon by my narrative——“‘ Well!” faid I, “:the old 
man is not far off, and every one may do what he would have 
done in my place.. They vied one with another ‘in generofity, 
and I for my fhare, thanked heaven for having given ine, inftead 
of riches, the talent of moving the rich. At length L-announ. 
ced the wifhed for day when my old man would’ come with 
his dog to return thanks to his benefactors. The houfeé was full. 
I went to the hofpital to fetch him ; and after having expref.. 
fed my heart-felt gratitude te the good fathers, aud my vene~ 
ration for fo facred an inftitution, and for functions fo pioufly: 
~ falfilled, I brought him with me almoft as active, and as joy! 
as his fpaniel. 
«@ They were both received with joyful exclamations ; but 
the dog was taken the mofi notice of. Never in his life did 
he receive fo many carefies. He was at firft confufed, but 
he foon returned them, with a look that feemed to fay, he knew 
why he was fo well treated. 


« The good old man dined with us, and his dog befide him. 
They fiept together, and the following morning, at the dawn of 
day, came to take leave of me. The honeft man’s little trea | 
fure was delivered to him. I told him in vain that I had con- ' 
tributed but little —‘ 1 am indebted to you for all,” faid he, ? 
“ and I will never forget it.” On fayimg thefe words he want- ‘ 
ed to throw himfelf at my feet ; but I held him up, and, find- f 
ing ourfelves in one another’s arms, we took leave as affectio- 

 fately as two old friends would have done. w 
" Sir,” faid he, at length, © Lam going away loaded with e 
ir favours; but will you permit me to beg one more ?—-You é 
ive embraced me ; pray deign tokifs my dog. 1 with to tell a 
my daughter that you kifled my dog. Come here Sprightly,” P 
faid he, “ Come, the gentleman will be good enough to do you é 
that honour.”——Spright!y flood up on his hind legs, and 1 floop- 
ed towards him, when all at once the image of the old mam: T 
hanging, like me, over his dog, and thinking he was kifling fh 
~ him tor the laft tune, rufhed into my mind, and I couldnot § yy 
_gefrain from tears“ Ah! you neglect him,” faid the old an 
aman, “keep him, he is ftll yours.”"—“ No, my friend, no ; ge te 
: and be happy. 1 am more fo myfelf than I have deferved t a. 
be ; and your image, and that of your dog, will long “faffice 09 gh 
make jue fo in idea.” 
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“THE PLEASURE OF RUIN. 


(From Sz. Pierre's Studies of Nature.) 


I WAS for fome time imprefled with the belief, th:t mia 
iad ‘a certain unaccountable talte for deftruction. If the popu- 
Jace can lay their lands upon.a monument, they are fure to 
deftroy it. {have feen at Drefden, in the gardens of the count 
de Brubl, beautiful ftatues of females, wh. h the Pruflian fol- 
diery had amufed themfelves with mutilating by mufket-fhot, 
when they got poffeffion of that city. Molt of the common 
people have a turm for flander; they take pleafure in levelling 
the reputation of all that is exalted, But this malevolent in- 
ftinét is not the prodution of nature. It 1s infuied by the mi- 
fery of the individuals, whom education in‘pires with an ambi- 
tion which is interdi€ted by fociety, and which throws. them 

jnto 2 negative ambition. Iicnintihe of railing any thing, they 


are impelled to lay every thing low. ‘The “afle for ruiny in 


this cae, is not natural, aid is fimply the excrcife of the power 
of the miferable. Man, in a fava.e ftate, deftroys the monu- 
ments only of his enemies; he preferves, with the moft affidu- 
ous care, thofe of his own nation; and, what proves him to be 
naturally much better than man in a ftate of lociety, he never 
fanders h's compatriots. 

‘Beit as it may, the paffive ‘tafke for rnin i: univerfal, Our 
woluptuaries embellith their gardens with artifer 1 ruins ; fava- 
ges take delight in a melancholy repofe by the brink of the fea, 
efpecially during a ftorm, or in the vic! nity of a cafcade fnr- 
rounded by rocks. Masnificent deftrn®zon prefeats new pictu- 
refque effects; and it was ‘the curiolity of fe. ing this produced, 
combined with cruelty, whch impelled Nero to fet Rome on 
fre, that he might enjoy the fpeGacle of a con! agration. 
The fentiment cf humanity out of tie Git ion, thote long. 


ftreams of flarhe which, in the mid die of the lick the 


, vens, to make ufe of 7 irzil’s éxprelfign, tho! torr nts of red 
and’ black fimoke, thofe cloids of iparks of all colours , thofe 
ie wlet reverberations in the ftreets, on the fuimmit of towers, 
doug the furface of the wa:ers, and on d ‘tint’ mountains, 
give u8 ‘pleafure even in and in defcriptions. 
This kind of affe€tion, which is by no means connected with 
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ftepped up to him“ What is the matter, friend ?# 
faid I, “ Nothing” faid he, lifting up his head ; It will fooy, 
be over” “And I faw his face all bathed in tears—-* You feem 
to feel a great deal of regret at parting with your dog ?”__4, 
las | yes, he is the only friend I had in the world. We never 
were afunder. It was he who guarded me when I was afleep 
on the road ; and whem he faw ine fuffering and forfaken, the 
poor beaft pitied me, and comforted me with his careffes. He 
loved me fo much, that I can do no Jefs than love him, Buy 
all this fignifies nothing, fir, the dog is yours.”——And then he 

me the end of the garter he had tyed rouid his neck. 
“ You muft fuppofe me to be very cruel, if you think me. ca 
pable of depriving you of a faithful friend, and of the only one 
you have in the world.”——He did not infift any longer; but he 
‘wanted to return me the miferable crown. »I told him tokeep 
the crown and the dog, and at laft got the better of his refit. 


ance. ‘Phen I faw his knees bend—‘* Oh! fir, towe youmy 


life. It is hunger that has reduced me to this cruel extremity.” 

“ From this moment, you will needs think that he had two 
friends inftead of one. il-defired to know who he was, whence 
he came, and whither he was going, and what had brought him 
to fuch a ftate of infirmity.” | : 

“ Thank heaven,” faid he, I lived fifty years by the fweat 
of my brow, and yefterday for the firlttime, i fuffered the hu 
milation of afking charity. I wasa carpenter in Lorrain, and 
my trade gave me bread ; but an accident difabled me from 
ftandwg up to work ; a {plinter of wood occafioned an incurable 
fore in my leg, Iam going to Rouen to fee my daughter ; the 
is an excellent fpinner aad earns her livelihood in the cotton 
manufactories. When with her, 1 fhall want for nothing. But 
as I goton flowly 01 account of my fore leg, and came from far, 
the little money I had amaffed was not fufficient for my journey, 
1 have been obliged to. folicit alms ; but as I do not look like a 
pauper, I met but little relief. 1 was faltuig ; my dog remaine 
ed—” Thefe words ftified his voice. 

“ At your age, in the heat of funumer, and with a fore leg, I 
will never fuffer you,” faid I, “ to undertake a journey of thir 
ty leagues by land, twice as mush if you go by water: it would 
aggravate your difeafe, and render it incurable, if it be not 4 
already. Come with me. Providence offers you here an afylum, 
where you will find reft, remedies, aid’perhaps a cure.” The 
eld man, who locked at me with joyful aftonifhment, untied bi 
dog, and let me condu€t him to the hofpital on theotber bes 
ef the bridge, 4 
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tothink of it. This indeed is meritorious and fublime. 


17976 


4 | was not known there ; but in thefe refpeftable houfes, 


| gdigence and infirmity recommend themfelves, The prior 
| fiftened with emotion to the recital of our adventure, fent for 


the moft fkilful furgeon in the hofpital, and made him examine 
the fore. I fhuddered at feeing to what a degree it was en~ 
yenoised by the fiummer heat, and the fatigue of the journey. 
w= There isno time to be loft,” faid the furgeon ; * but it is 
not too late, and I will undertake tofave the leg.”— He will. 
be cured then Yes, fir, anfwer for it.”——This was the 
moment of my joy and happinefs.——“Gentlemen,” faid I, ** {pare 
gothing ; I will do every thing that may be neceffary.”— 
# All that is neceffary,” faid the prior, with a look of. modeft — 
feverity, ‘* is to leave the fick man to us, and to. confide in oar. 
care,” 
« J felt thet TI thad injured the delicacy of the good father, 
and made him an apology.—‘* But would it not,” faidi, “ be: 
impofing upon your goodnels, if requefted that his faithful. 
fiend’—‘* Yes, fir, his friend, his dog fhall bear him companys: 
we allo know how to value the inftinct of friendfhip.” = = 
-® Thofe werds of the reverend father, this reception, this: 
ready care, this tranquil piety, this ferviceable humanity, this. 
habit of doing good at every hour and at every moment, with-. 
eut feeming to be confcious of any merit, made a deep impref- 
fon upon me. What, faid I to myfelf, for my pitiful crown, 
afd a few fteps in the fervice of an unfortunate man, 1 am— 
tranfported with joy, and-contented with myfelf beyond mea~ 
fures*and thefe religious, who pafs their days and nights in 
nurfing, attending, and relieving the poor, and who do more; 
good in a day, than I fhall ever do in my life,do not even deign . 


2 


® Before I left the old man, I took his daughter’s addrefs, | 
that 1 might fend her an account of her father, and went to. 
join the ladies, who were waiting for me on the other fide of 


the bridge. I could not avoid telling them what had paffied ; 


and niy forry prefent mingled a little ridicule with the pathos . 
ofmy recital ; but 1 defied them to be more generous, and told 
then ‘till the eld man fhould be cured, I was his treafurer. 

* Our fociety in the country often changed, and whenevera 
new face arrived, I was defired to repeat my tale. I never 
failed to mention the offer of my crown, and this excels of li- 
herality héver failed to draw upon me ironical admiration.”— 
“A crown,” faid they, “a crown to the good old man for fo 
Valuable a dog !”"—— And you, fir,” faid I, ‘and you, ma- 
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ew the {pirit of the laws of Lycurgus, andon the: manners of 
4 


I WAS, faid Ariftus, in a village at.the houfe of an amis 
able woman, who was uncommonly beautiful, though rather pal 
her prime, and whofe unaffected politenefs attracted fociety like 
The neighbourhood. of Clarenton often the 

- bridge aérofs the Marne the limits.of-our walks. There while 
refting-ourfeives we turned-our eyes upon the various and changs 
picture of ahigh-road continually animate. | 

This rapid Rit of movements, all . directed by felf, 
the generalend of common utility ; this 
tual exchange of laheth and good offices, made us admire,.in the 
organization of civil fociety, the wondrous. works: of . neceflity, 
"What an indufirious coincidence of the innumerable wheels that 
ompole the immenfe machme ! what is the invincible connec 

tion that unites them? and what is the {pring that anunates 
“them all, and puts them in motion? one alone, reciprocal want, 
~The moral view of nature is-like the phyfical one ; aftonifhment 
yw orer follows. meditation. In one, a leaf, a blade of.grafs, bes 
-eomes a prodigy when attentively oblerved ; in the other, the 
-bufbandman driving his plough, the feaman on tlie deck of his 
~ weffel, and the waggoner carrying to town the productions of his 
“eonntry, are aitonifhing men, when as effential parts 
of focial mechanifm, and when in this. fyfiem we fee all the a 
gents of the common fubfiftence, eins and put in motion by 
the fame law, attraétion.” 
. “ | here give you a fpecimea of our converfations, that you 
_ may not take us for filly loiterers on the champagne road, cme 
ployed about nothing, and whiling away our time with empty 
heads and vacant minds.” 
“ Osze evening when we were fitting at the foot of the 
bridge, 2 man of thethower order of people with gray hair, a 
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a lame leg, and hardly able to geton with the help of a flick, 
pafled before us, followed by a young water Genie, and faid 


othe women in whofe company Iwas: Ladies will you buy 


my dog ?’—~As each of them had her own, and as his was not 
ofthe kind women are fond of, they anfwered they did not want 


cue.” 


_ & Then coming up to me, he. faid ina more preffing tone of 
entreaty >" Do, firy buy my dog.” or | would have bought it 
jnftantly,” faid Fuliet. 

This amiable movement ought, mifs, to have 
preceded refiectioa ; but kindneis is not fo ative a fentiment in 
every heart as itis in yours, My firft word wasa refufal, foften- 
ed however by all the refpe& via to the unfortunate. 
_ « The old man ftood for a moment motionlefs before me 3 he 
caftion me a look of dadnets, and leit me aatcontented with 
felf,: . 
he: up the had time to difcover 
the caufe of ‘the confuled reproach canveyed by his eyes, and 
repeated by my own heart. “ies the very fame fattant I recol- 
lected that my friend the count de Chad loft adog he was very 
fond of: As i thonght that the capacity of a water-{paniel was 
not inferior to the fagacity of the Srberian dog my friend had 
joft, I determined he fhoukd have it, ‘and called old man. 
® What do you aik for your dog #” faid I What you 
pleafe,” iaidhe. “ Here mils, it wovld be eafy to make my- 


appear liberal, by embeliifhing the truth; but I rather 


theo. to confefs that I was not very generous. J was not. 


tich; and a piece of {ix livers was all i had akout me at that mo- 
ment. 4 offered it to him; he accepted. it without any marks 
ot repugnance, and faid when he it; “the dog is yours.) 


faid I, “ he will. get away ; to lead 


him It is however neceliary to have ome,” faid he, 
* for otherwift he would: follow me,"=~Then undoing bis gar 
ter, he called his dog, took it in his arms, and fet it upon the 
balluflrade of the brid ge-—* You make me fhudder,”. faid Juliety*’ 
fell into the water.’”——Don't be afraid, mifs, the dog did - 
not fall ; it let its maiter put his garter round its neck, aaa I 
perceived that while tying it, the old man’s hands trembled, 
This { attributed to age, for his countenance, which L obierved 


| attentively, did not chang? . But when he had tyed the knot, [ 


faw him Jet his head fatl upon his dog, and hiding his forehead 
in its rough hair, and with h's mouth glewed to. its body, he 
hate overdt for fome minates ance and motionlels. 
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pared for the enemy, even obferving a more exatt difcipliiie 
than if we were within fight of an invading army. On which. 
ever fide you turn vour eyes, yoy will lefs imagine yourfelf in 
a city than in a camp; you will fee nothing but marches, evo- 
lutions, attacks, and battles ; you will only hear the fhouts of 
victory or the recital of great a€tions. ‘Thefe formidable pre. 
parations are not only the recreations of our leafire, but our 
fecurity, by fpreading far and wide the terror and refpe& which 
couftantly accompany the name of Lacédenionian. 


-Many of our Jaws are fuited to infpire and encourage this 


fpirit. While young, we every moriing take whe 
exercife of the chafe ; and afterwards, as often as the duties 
we have to fulfil leave us intervals of leifure. Lycutgus has 
recommended to us this exercife as the image of danger and of 


ile our youth are engaged with ardour in this fport, it is 


permitted them to range the country, and carry off whatever | 
they may find which fuits, their convenience. “They are per- — 


mitted the fame in the city, and are efteemed to have comtmit- 
ted ne crime, but to be deferving of praife, if they are not de- 
tected ; but are blamed and punifhed, if difcovered. This law, 
- which appears to be borrowed from the Egyptians, has brought 
much cenfure on Lycurgus. It feems, in fact, as ifits natural 
confequence muft be to infpire our youth with an inclination to 


diforder and robbery ; but it in reality only produces in them — 


more addreis and aCtivity, in the other citizens more vigilance, 
and in ail a greater aptitude to forefee the defigns of an enemy, 


to prepare inares for him, or to avoid thofe which he miay pre- 


* Te fore we conclude, let us recur to the principles from which 
we fet out. A healthy and vigorous body, and a mind free 
from anxiety and wants, conftitute the natural happinefs of man 
Iingfolituce ; andthe union and emulation of citizens that which 
ought to be his objeé& infociety. Tf the laws of Lycurgus have 
fulbliec thé views of nature and fociety, we enjoy the beft of 


confiitutions. But you will examiné it in detail, and be able 


to judge whether in faét it caght to iifpire us with pride. 

J then afked Dameonax bow fich conftitution could fubfift: 
for, faid {, fince it is equally fornded on the Jaws and on 
manners, the fame puniflinents ought to be infiitted for offen- 


ces againft the one as for crimes againft the other; and would- 


vou Condem:n to Ceathy ike criminals, thofe citizens who have 
forfeited the honour 
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fates, the man who difhonours himfelf is every where blamed, 
and every where received: with us ignominy follows and tor- 
ments him wherever he goes. We punifh him both in himfelf, 
and what is moft dear to him. His wile, condemned to wafte 
her days in tears, is not allowed to appear in public ; and if he 
himfelf ventures abroad, he muft, by the negligence of his drefs, 


| confefs his thame, and keep at a refpectful diftance from every 


citizen he meets. At our games, he is banifhed to a place 
where he is expofed to the view and contempt of the public, 


A thoufand deaths are not to be compared to this punifhment.. 


_ Another difficulty, faid I, likewife prefents itfelf. I cannot 
bnt fear leaft Lycurgus, by thus weakening your paffions, and 
depriving you of all thofe objects of intereft and ambition which 
fet in motion other nations, fhould have left in your mindsa vaft 
vacuity. What in fat can remain in them? The enthufiafin 
of valour, replied he ; the love of our country, carried even to 
fanaticilm ; the fenfe of our liberty ; the delicious pride which 
our virtues infpire ; and the efteem of a people of citizens fove- 


| reignly eftimable. Can you imagine that, under the influence . 
Sf emotions fo lively, our minds can fink into imaCtivity and 


? 
ie ee not, replied I, whether a whole people are capable of 
fentiments fo fublime, or whether they can be fuftained at fuch 
anelevation. He anfwered, When it is withed to form the 
character of a navion, the beginning /hould be made by the prin- 
cipal citizens. When thefe are on¢e put in motion, and their 
efforts directed towards great objects, they draw after them the 
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We condemn them, replied he, to a feverer punifhment ; we. 
{ufler them to live, and render them miferable. In corrupted 


great body of the people, who are rather led by examples than... 


principles. A foldier who behaves cowardly when he follows . 


a timid general, will perform prodigies when commanded by a 
hero. 
But, added I, by banifhing luxury and the arts, have you not 


deprived yourfelves of the enjoyments they procure? We thall — 


always find it difficult to perfuade ourfelves that the beft means 


to arrive at happinefs, is to proicribe pleafures, In fine, to judge © 


of the merit of your laws, we ought to know whether, with all 


your virtues, you are equally happy with the other Greeks. We 


believe ourfelves to be much more fo replied he, and that per- 
fuafion is fufficient to rencer us fo in reality.’ 7 
‘Damonax, as he concluded, requefied me not te forget, that, 


according to our agreement, our converiiifion had enly turned 
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other, and try their ftrength, almoft whenever they meet.. But 
thefe contefts never have fatal confequences; for, as foon as any 
fagns ef rage appear in then’, she meaneft citizen may fufpend 
them with a word; and if, by chance, his voize is not liftened 
to, he may carry the parties before a tribunal which, in this in- 
ftance, will punifh anger as a difobedience to the lawss 
. Theanftivates of Lycurgus prepare us fora kind of indiffer. 
ence for thofe goods, the acquilition of which cofts us more 
anxiety than the pofieffion can procure us pleafure. Our money 
as only Of copper, the fize and weight of which would betray 
the avaricious man who fhould endeavour to conceal it from his 
- flaves. We confider gold and filver as the poifons moft to be 
 «treaded in a fate. ‘If an individual fhould fecrete them in his 
-houfe, he could neither efcape the continual refearches of the 
‘public officers, nor the feverity of the laws. We are neither 
acquainted with arts, commerce, nor any of the other means 
‘employed to multiply the wants and onhappinefs of a peopie. 
What ufe; in fact, could we make of riches? Other legifiators 
have endeavoured to increaie their circulation, and philok 
to preventtheir abufe. Lycurgus fas rendered them ufelefs to 
us. We have cottages, clothing, and bread; we have iron and 
hands for the fervice of our country and our friends, and we have 
tree and vigorous minds, incapable alike of fupporting the tyran- 
py of men or that of our paflions. Thefeare our treafures. 
We confider the exceflive love of glory as a weaknels, and 
the mordinate defire of fame as-acrime. We have no hiftorian, 
“no orator, no panegyrift, nor any of thofe monuments which 
‘only the vanity of a people. ‘Lhe nations we have-con- 
quered will tranfmit our victories-to pofterity. We teach our 
«children to be as brave and virtuous as their fathers. ‘The ex- 
ample of Leonidas, inceflantly prefent to their memory, will in- 
cite thein to-emmlation by day and night. You have only to afk 
themy and they will repeat to you, by rete, the names of the 
‘three hundred fpartens who died with that'hero at Thermopylz. 
never can call by the name of grandeur that dependence 
ofthe laws, which in other countries the principal ‘citizens af- 
Licentioufnefs, certain of impunity,- appears’ to us a 
anéaunels, which at once renders contemptible both the indivi 
dual who is guilty of it, and the ftate by which it is tolerated. 
We believe that we ere the equals of all other men, of what- 
ever country or rank they may be, not excepting the great 
king of Perfia himfelf. Yet the moment that our laws fpeak, 
‘all our haughtinefs bows itfelf dewn, and the moft powertul of 
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cae citizens ieee to obey the voice of the mag a with as 
fubmiflion as the: We fear our alone, be- 


caufe Lycurgus having promoted them to be approved by+the 


oracle of Delphi, we have received them as the commands of 


the gods themfelves ; and becaufe that wife lawgiver having’ a 
duned them to our real wants, they are the true foundation of 


happinefs. 


From re firfk fketch you will eafily perceive that Lycurgus 
ought not to be confidered.as a fimple legiflator, but as a pro- 
philofopher aad gn enlig ntened” reformer ; that this Jegif- 
_Jation is at once a fyftem ot "caordle aud. politics ; that his laws 


have a never-ceafing influence on our manners and féatishents ; ; 


and that while other legiflators have confined 'themfelves to the 
prevention.of evil, he has conftrained us to effect poe: good, 
and to be virtuous: 


He was the firft who had.a, juft knowledge of the ftrength and: 
‘weaknefs of man, which he bes fo and to the 
duties and wants of;the citizen, that, among us, the iuterefts of 


individuals are always infefarable from thofe. of the -republic. 


‘Be not then furpr ‘fed that one of the moft inconfiderable ftates 


of Greece is. trade the moft.powerfuls, Here every thing is 


employed fo as to produce its effect. , There is not the finallett 


degree of power which is not dire&ted towards the general good, 


nor afingle act of virtue which is lef to our country. 


‘The fyftem of Lycurgus could not but produce juft and pacific 
meu; it isneverthelefs a melancholy reflection that, unlefs they 
could be tranfported to fome diftant and inacceffible ifland, they 
muft at Jength be enflaved by the vices or the arms of the neigh- 
bouring nations, The legiflator endeavoured to prevent this 
double danger.. He did pr permit foreigners to enter Laconia, 


except on certain days, nor the inhabitants to go out of it but 


for very important reafons. The fituation of the country was 
favourable to the enfoyeing of this law. Surrounded by feas and 
mountains, we have only fome defiles to guard, to {top cormup- 
t.on onour frontiers. The prohibition ot commerce and navi-. 
gation was the co :fequence of this regulation, and from this pro- 


hidition refulted the ineftimable advantage of having but a very, 


few laws, fince it has been remarked, that only one half the 
number is neceflary toa city not engaged in commerce. 

It was {till more difficult to conquer than to corruptus. Frem 
the rifing of the fun to his goimg down, from our earlieft years to 


“te clole of life, we are coatinually under arms, continually pree 
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nefs and fupreme power, fo early gives us fuch an exalted idea 
of ourfelves? 

From this lively intereft which our country takes in us, and 
frem this tender:afle¢tion which we begin to conceive for her, 
vaturally refults, on her fide, an extreme feverity, and on 
ours an implicit fubmiifion. Lycurgus, neverthelefs, not content. 
ed to confine bimielf to the natural order of thirgs, -has made: 
ay’ obligation’ of our fentiments. No where are the laws fo 

imperious or fo well obferwed, or the magiftrates:lefs indulgent 
or more refpeGed, ‘This happy harmony, abfolutely te celery 
to retain in fubjeftion men educated in the contempt of death, 
is the fruit of that education which is no other than-the appren. 
ticefhip of obedience, and, if I may venture the expreffion, the 
taétics of all the virtues. During “that we Jearn, that without 
order there can be neither courage, ‘honour, .or liberty ; and 
that order cannot be maintained unlefs we are mafters of our 
will. “Hence fo many leffons, examples, :painful facrifices, and* 
niinute obfervances, that all concur to procure us this empire 
over ourfelves,; which is no leis: difficult thau to 
obtain. 

One the principal magiftrates*keeps us continually affern? 
bled under his eye. Should he be obliged to abfent himfelf 
for a moment, any citizen may fupply his place, and put him- 
felf at our:head. So effential as it forcibly to imprefs our ima- 
gination with a neverence for authority. =» 

_Qur ‘duties increafe with our years, and the nature of the in: 
frruétions we receive is proportioned tothe progres of our reafon ; 
while the rifing pafliens are either repreffed-by the multiplicity 
of exercifes, or ably dicected towaids “objects uleful to the 
ftate,” 
“At the time when thele. paffions begin to difplay: their: 
lence, we never appear in but in filence, with medefty 
in our countenances; oureyescaltdown, and 
in our mantles; in the attitude, in fine, and with the gravity of 
Egyptian priefts, and as if newly initiated in, and fet apart 
for, the of virtue. 

The love of country muft introduce a {pi irit ot union among 
the citizens, and the defire of pleafing and benefiting that » edunt ‘wy ‘ 

try the {pirit of ereulation. Here this union will not We ‘ 
turbed by thofe flofms which are elfewhere its Ly» 

has fecured us from almoft all the fources of jealoufy, 
banal he has rendered almoft every thing common and equal 
amicng the Spartans. 
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We are every day alfembled at “public repafts, at which de- 
¢ency and frugality prefide. By this’ regulation both want and 
excels, and the vices which are the conlequences of chiles are 
bavifhed from the houfes of individuals. 1 

Lam permitted, when circumftances require, to make nfe of 
the flaves, carriages, horfes, or whatever elfe appertains to -ah- 


other citizen, and this fpecies of community of goods is fo gene~ 


val, that it, in fome meafure, extends to our wives and chil- 
dren. Hence, if unfruitfut bonds unite an old man to a young 


woman, the obligation prefcribecd to the former to choofe a young 


man diftinguifhed for the beauties of his perfon and the qualities 
of his. mind, to introduce him to his bed, and: adopt the fruits of 
this new union. Hence alfo, if an unmarried man wifhes to 
have an offspring in whom he may furvive, the permiflion grant- 
ed him to borrow the wife of his:triend, and to have by her chil- 
dren, which the hufband brings up with bis own, though they 
never {hare in the inheritance. On the other fide, if my fon 
fhould dare to complain of having been-infulted by any perfon, 
I fhould conclude him culpable, and fhould chaftife him a fecond 
time, for having rebelled againft that paternal authority which 
is divided among all the citizens. 

In depriving us of that property which produces fo many di- 


vifions among men, Lycurgus was but the more attentive to fa- 


vou: emulation, which was become neceflary to prevent the dif- 
guit which mutt enfue front too perie&t a union, to fill up that 
void which the exemption from domeftic cares had left in the 
mind, to amtunate us during war and during peace, at every mo- 
ment, and in every period of life. 

This defire of preference and fuperiority, which fo eafily ma- 


nifefts itfelf in youth, is confidered as the germ of a ufeful ri- 
valry. Three officers, named by the magitrates, felect three 


hundred young men diftinguifhed by their merit, form of them 
a feparate clats, and declan: the motive of their choice to the 
public. From that mftant, thofe who have been excluded league 


again{t a promotion which feems to redound to their difhonour. 


‘Two bodies are then formed in the ftate, all the members of 
Which, Continually employed in watching each other, give in- 


formation to the magiftrate of every fault of their adverfariesy 


publicly engage in. competitions of generous and virtuous ac~ 
tions, and furpafs themfelves, the one to: attain to the diftin- 
guifhed rank to which their rivals have been raifed, and the other 
to prelerve the honours that have been conferred upon them, It 


is irom a fimilar motive that they are permitted to attack each. 
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ad inffténce, Knew ‘that Antaleidas,° who, 
thirty years had” negotinted”a treaty between Greg 
 ‘honfe F Yodged, appeared to me the moft communicative'agg 
‘Intelligent. He had traveled in foreign countries, but wis 


not the lefs acquainted with hisown, 
One’ day, when ¥ overwhelmed him with queftions, he fyid 
tome, To’judze 6f Gir laws by our prefent manners, would) 
to judge of tne beauty of an edifice by a heap of ruins. Let yy 
then; replied T, place ourfelvés at that point of time wher 
they. flourifhed in'their full vigour: do you think we’ fhall thy 
be able to difcover their trne connection and fpirit? yor 
imagine it can be éaly to juftify the‘extraordinary and whimiied 
regulations they contain? Revetence, replied he, the workof 
a genius, whole views, evernew and profound, only appear ex. 
travagant becaufe thofe of other legiflators are’ too timid and 
- bounded. They were contented to adapt their laws to the 
character of the people; Lycurgus, by his, gave a new charac 
ter to the nation for which he framed them. They have depart. 
ed from Nature while they believed themfelves to approach 
her, he became more clofely united to her the more he appea 
ed to wander from her 
A found body and a free mind are all that Nature requires &f 
render man happy in folitude. ‘Thefe therefore are the advan. 
tages which, according to Lycurgus, ought to be made the fou. F 
dation of happinefs.. You already conceive why he has forbidden 
us to marry our daughters at a premature age; why they ar 
not brought up beneath the fhade of their ruftic roofs, but e 
pofed to the burning rays of thé fin, “ih the duft of the gymn 
fium, and habituated to the exercifes of wreftling, running, and 
- throwing the javelin and difcus.. As they were to give healthy 
and vigorous citizens to the flate, it was neceffary that they 
fhould acquire a found andfivong conftitution, that they might 
tranfmit the fame to children, 
 ¥ou-alle conceive why our children, at,their birth 
folemmexamination, and are condemned they art 
found of a bad conformation of body. Of *whgiaaiill 
would they be to, the flate, or what comfort colli 
from life, if they only dragged.on a painful and we 


Fromour moft eatly infancy, an uninterrupted fucceflion of 
labours and combats beftows on our bodies agility, 
and ftrength; and a,ftrict regimen prevents or difpels the male 
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dies to which we are liable. Ail artificial wants are here un- 
_ known, and the laws have been careful to provide for all real 
ones. Thole obje&s of terror, hunger, thirft, pain and death, 
| are viewed by us with an indifference which philofophy feeks to 
 jmitate in vain. The moft rigid fe&ts have never been able to 
manifect that contempt for par with which it is treated even by 
children at 
. But thefe men to whom Lycurgus has.wifhed to reftore the 
bleflings of nature, cannot, perhaps, be expeéted long to enjoy 
them ; they will approach and affociate with each other ; paflions 
will take birth, and the edifice of their happinefs be overthrown 
inaninftant. Here it is that we behold che triumph of genius. 
Lycurgus knew that a violent paffion fubjugates all the others. He 
therefore will give us the love of our country-in all its energy, 
its. plenitude, its tranfports, nay even its delirium. ‘This love. 
fhall be fo ardent and fo i igual that in it fhall concenitre all 
the interefts and all the emotions of our hearts. Then fhali 
there remain in the ftate but one will, and by confequence one 
fpivit ; for, in fact, wherever there is but one fentiment there is 
but one idea. 

_ Throughout the reft of Greece, the children of the free man 
are confided to the care of the man who is nol, or deferves not 
to be free. But flaves and mercenaries may not afpire to edu- 

cate Spartans. Our country herfelf takes upon her this impor- 
tant charge. She leaves us, during the firft years of our infancy, 

te-the hinds of ‘our parents; but no fooner does reafon dawn 
than fhe Joudly afferts the rights fhe has over us. Until that 
moment her facred name had never been pronounced in our pre-— 
fence without the ftrongeft demonftrations of love and refpect; 
and now her eyes feek us and follow us every where. From 
her hand we receive our nourifhment and clothing; and by her 
injunction is it that the magiftrates, the aged men, and all the 
citizens, are prefent at our fpots, difcover inquietude at our 
faults, endeavour to develop fome germ of virtue in our words 
or actions, and in fine ‘agile us, by their tender folicitude, that 
the ftate pollefles nothing it holds fo precious as ourlelves ; 
and that, mow the children of our country, we are one da yeto 
confolation and her glory. 
it poffible that attenti.ns which defcend on us from 
mee fuch an Dido fhould not make on our fouls profound and. 
_  diirable impreflions? How is it poilible not to adore a confti- 
tution which, our interefts both by iovereizo good- 
VoL. Il, 
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mach the livelier as the belief of perfection i is ftronger, and @ wi 
the imagination is warmer, and feniib. lity more ex quite. There ot 
area thoufand degrees of tafte, and it is {till refpeed whilt 
adheres to truth. But happy is he wlio may be called a man of B that 
fuperior tafte Hie hath reached the fource of pure, innocent an 
fublime pleafure, All nature is obedient to his power ; art lays fort, 
before him her produdtions, which, while they wicreafe his plea pate 
fures, add to his knowledge ; ; his imagination is enriched with z fed 
thoufand agreeable images; and black melancholy never embit! Bint 
ters a fingle 1 moment of lis life, Tafte diffufes certain charms J being 
over all the aétions of a man who really pofleffes it. In hiv 
mcuth common truths acquire more force; they make anim. B yo 
prefon with more facility, and carry readier conviction along yes 
with them. The exquifite and delicate ideas which he enter. pall 
tains of order and harmony, remove every thmg tht offend them) Bice 
and he defpifes exaggeration, bombaft, childith conceits, | 
fubtlet:es, falfe wit, and, in fhort, every thing that cha 

rizes bad talte. Tafte, by foftening’ his manners, renders hig B oq 
foul nore fu‘ceptble of whatever is noble and good, It excites decr 
him to be more familiar with nature, to carry his refearches Boon 
farther, to elevate his fentiments, and to prepare himfelf for pon 
the converfation of fuperior beings. The beauties and treafures 
of nature every where open to ies view, the delightful valleyy B >). 
of Greece, the burning deferts of Per, the heavens beh tee 
with flars. and, if a Word. the wholé univerfé in all its pra pet 
deur prefent him with fubjects for meditation. The cafe a 
fame with the productions of art. Mufic, painting, fculpture, 
architeCture, poetry, eloquence, and the theatre, when 

regulated. fo as to become a fchool of virtue and morality, far 

nifh of to the man of 

tafte. 


"Thele obferva tions fulficient to convince oné 
of the neceflityag irifying the tafte, and to point 
out the advantages refult to fociety. Som 
gloomy cenfors, who would conten 


earth, pretend to deny the influence of 
they even that it becomes hurtful to 
deed, be allowed, that men of fine tafte have GMa 
themfelees to vice; but thefe monfters are excep 
general rule, and the teftimony and example of the gre 
of antiquity, as well as of times, are fufficient to 
the contrary. “Who can read the Meffiiab of Klopftock, and pea 
the immortal work of Sulzer, without being convinced that tall 
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gaturally incites to virtue. inftru&tors of youth, never for- 
get that virtue is the only and fureft means of forming the 
hearts of Peg pupils, and that by rectifying their tafte your 
faccefs will be more fpeedy. Experience will convince you 
that young minds, in which a fenfe of phyfical beauty is brought 
‘to perfection, will be more fenfible alfo of moral beauty. Rea- 
fon, tafte, and what Hutchefon and Shaftefbury call the moral 
fenfe, are, according to Sulzer, the fame faculty, only modi- 
fied by different objefts. It has not been i demonftrated, 
that the moral. fenfe is innate, but all the faculties of the foul 
being intimately conne&ted, we may conclude that they muft 
be reciprocally influenced by one another. Who will deny, 
that the magic of mulic and poetry open the innocent heart to 
inendthip, to pity, and, in a word, to every foft and tender 

ion? But let us never forget, that as the fine arts have often 
been abufed, the man of tafte is obliged to choofe their produc- 
tions with difcernment. Poets and painters, hurried away by a 
Joo imagination, have often proftituted their talents on the 
molt infamous. fubjeéts; the man of real tafte, however, will 
decry all thofe fibjeds which, by offending againft modefty, 
gorrupt the morals, 2nd whatever their merit may be, he will 
tonfign them to eternal oblivion, while he laments that men of 
genius, formed to do honour te the fine arts, and to the age in 
which they live, have fo little refpe@for themfelves, as to feek 
the co temptible glory of meriting the fuflrages of the meaneft 
pat of their nation. | 


General Ideas on the Legiflation of Lycurgus. 


From ravels. 


I HAD been @ays*at Sy 

law which formerly rendered it difficult 
enter the country being no longer enforced with 
See veo, 1 was introduced to the two princes then on 
@uemrone: thefe were Cleomenes, grandfon of the king Cleom- 
Who was killed at the battle of Leuétra, and Archidamus, 
the fon of Agefilaus. Both were men of wit: the former loved 


Peace; the latter breathed only war, and enjoyed great credit 


where my appearance ex- 
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~ what is really beautiful. A ftorm rifing majeftically flow above 


perception of the whole. torn: 


the effential which muft be in 
order to forma man of tafte. Whilft tafte never deviates from. 
the invariable rules of truth it will always be-a fure guide towards 
the beautiful. Education, in this has a infu. 
ence, and perhaps many of thofe learned men, who are fo little 
efteemed in our day, would have been excellent writers, had 
they had the good fortune to live in the elegant ages of a Peri. 
cles. or an. en I am, however, far from aflerting, that 
there are men whole tafte is abfolutely bad, as Gerrard advan. | 
ges in his-Effay on Tafte; they. will - leaft have juft ideas of 
certain objects, and cudbianiiy be fometimes able to difcover 


the horizon prefents to the civilized fpeCtator, as well as to the, 
favage, a {pectacle equally grand and fublime. Who can be. 
hold with indifference the admirable mixture of colours difplayed 
in that phenomenon of nature, the rainbow? 

A very ftriking difference may, however, be remarked be. 
tween the ideas, which individuals, and even different. a 
forin of beauty, as it relates to vifible objects, and principal 
to the moft perfe& of all, man. An imagination more or 
active, the affociation of ‘foreign ideas, prejudices of education, 
and a thoufand other inexplicable caufes, have alfo a very fenfs 
ble influence in this refpedt. A New Zealander is, tranfported 

the-fight of a tatooed vifage: an inhabitant of New Holland 
thrufts the bone of a bird through the cartilages of his nofe, aud 
this awenath doubtlefs, appears to him to be extremely beaw 


tha Blence all that is generally faid on regu 
ens, and uniformity. fhall only ob 

cellary to roule the attem 


tigue the eye of the Order the | 


jects, do not leave the. fpectator leifure to obf | 
pleafe and engage his attention by the slic gs 

ur. 
Noble finplicity belongs toevery thing which 4 by 
effence ; it will tafe wherever it may be. It wh ing 
pleafe equally. in the rotunda and in the character and condut tality 
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the voice of epic poetry. will rendenit as.interelt 


ing as’ the fhepherd's pipe. fimplicity reigns through+ 
alk the works ofthe a happy. imitation, of nature is 


dains to take-her for his guide, or when he has not been, iniviated 
into ber myfteries, Gothic: turrets, overleaded with fantaftical 
eee arifé in the room of temples which difplay all. the 
aoble fimplicity of architedture... The mulician, inftead of calle 
ing forth tears by fimple and. melodious tones, wanders then ia 
the intricacies of difficult and ftudied modulations, in. order. to 
obtain the appleutes of the multitude. 
Beauty, in the mioft extenfive fenfe of shea is 
toevery thing which pleafes us, and taite attaches itfelf to eve. 
fy object, which, by the great and fublime, excites admiration 


andaftonifhment, Aftorm atfea, the enormous rocks.of Terra 
piled one upon another withhorrid andmajeftic gran- 
. and covered with {now ; a-burning torreat of lava, which, 
with thenoife of burfting thunder,. throws itfelt intothe fea, and. 
a pure fky, firch as.Brydone be- 
beldin the night time on the.tap of Mount while iamu- 
merable'orbs fraviled with delightful. brightness over his head, 


aad an anmenfe beHowed below his feet, are grand fcenes, 
nature, whicha man. pf salle will anit 

The property of plealing. is not to phylical beanty 
dene; the imagination and the mind may create’ images which 
produce the dame effect. The thouglit, that beyond the milky 
way.there may be thoufand others. of the fame mult 
cite the molt exalted ideas in the mnind.of a man ofttafte, 


of the beautiful and the agreeable, nourifhegs the tai 


ad brings at towards 
fation will aftenith thofe who adh the 


Pleafure when he -hears 
he been accuftomed to hear the:dtrains of a 
Beets. He whovhas become famshar with the, 

will turn with indignation from the diguiti 
give fo much delight to the loweft of the vulgare. 
sate more and more awakens the ardent detire of attain, 
ing to the Ligheft degree of beauty-—iweet fore tafle ‘of immor, 


The denfations o¢cafioned by the beautilul become fe 


~~ 


ore the futeft road to immeartality.; the artift. dil, 


peated’ meditation en the fublime, and a frequent, consemplation 
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will take its turn ; and, if then a wife, a confiderate and an af- 
fectiontite friend'could lend tis ‘affiftanice to the genuine opera- 
tion’ of the mind, the ‘evertt would be inexprefhibly dufpicious. 

is nothing more Contrary to true se ‘and enlightens 
ed ‘morality, tHah the urfparme with which the old 
Fe cetfiire the extravagancies of the ‘young. Hnamoured 
of black ‘ferebodings, and gorred with mifarithropy, they ‘pour 
out ‘their il-oméned ‘prophefyings with ‘unpitying-cruelty. The 
fober; the*dull, the obédierit, that ‘have no-will andnoun- 
derftanding of their own, are the only themes ‘of their eulogium, 
They ‘know no “touch “of candour and liberal juftice. ‘They 
make no allowance ‘for the ‘mutabitity of youth, iad have-no ge. 
nerous préfentiment of their’ future recolle@tion and wifdom. 

They never forgive a‘fingle offerice. “They judge of charac- 

ters one accidental and wifnot deign’to turn their 
‘tention to thofe great and admirable qualities, ‘by which ‘this . 

one failing, it may be, is atnply redeemed. They may be com- vs 

pared to that tyrant of antiquity who, intending to convey a § 

aymbolical iipon the principles: Of defpotitin, paffed 

a field of corn, and ftnick off every ear that had ‘the audacity to 

rear its head above the dvil and infipid level of itsfeHows. 

In the midit however of the caidid and liberal indulgence 
“which is fo amply due to juvenile years, we muft not forget the 
principles of impartial judgment. _ It will often be our duty to 
regret, while we forgive. It too frequently happens that ‘the ©* 
excefiés of youth, not only leave an utifavourable ftain wpon'the 
reputation, but that they corrapt the difpofition, and-debafe the 
not évery youthful folly that meni thake off 
when they arrive dt years o "} difcretion. The wild and imton- 
fiderate boy will often entail fomie of the worft features of his 

to this it meet with that 
charaétcr in weeps. We have 
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, gable talents, and even 
the moft excellciit’ dif, whole talenis and wir- 
tis are neverthele & Yendered abortive by fome 
cretion. Thefe men a well-formed mind cannot 
Their Very wecknefs caufes «peculiar kind of tendemels fornix” 
itfelf with ‘our Yove. But they go out of the world, haviige%. & 
cited its admiration, not added ‘to ‘the ftock ‘of good ; or their 
ofetulnefs, if ufefil they have. been, falls thort of that 
which theif great qualities would have enabled them to -pro~. 
duce, 
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Sometimes ‘however the ill from 
the impreffion of -youthfal follids, +s mueh worfe-tiian this. "Fhe 
‘but ‘the charaGter becomes debauched. The 
men excite ‘our ‘admiration, but we view ‘their powers with les 
» than terror. The ingenuoufnels, the fanplicity, of 
ceithil. ‘Poffeffed ‘fpirit of atbitton, the 
purity aid fervour ‘of benevolence in them ‘are ‘Phey are 
perhaps wpén the ocean of affains.; they mix avith 
the giddy fténe of falhion; they are initiated in all the de- 


grading arts, by ‘which extravagance is -and fadden 


inthiftrions, ‘intefs ‘opportunity and policy -eall 


“GENERAL RE ON Taste.’ 

TRANSLATED ‘RROM THE GERMAN. 


the tafte is'an affair'of great national miportanice.” this he 
is undoubtedly ‘right; avd every. found judgment muft. 
be-convineed the juftne’s of his obfervation.’ we-net in- 
deed obferve numbers of people of all ranks, w Une: 
and attention ‘to exhibit tafte 
them? It may therefore'be of 
feral at emtilation. Thofe ty 
moft to thew that they 
thould not that ‘reading-filly ‘ro- 
comedies, and giving into all the ridicules 
would be 'fufficient to make any one'be 
man of taite. Such ideas ‘have a fenfible 
literature the productions of the fine arts. 
I becomes then neceflary thefefalfe ideas, 'by demon- 
frating that all the attributed ‘to talte belong: 
thet which is founded upon truth and propriety. . 
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_ "The of thefe’is curiofity. His mind to 


= 


liar ftrength in early youth, that fome veftige of them will be. 
come effentially 7 with the character, and attend 
their pofleffor to the. grave. 

are fome admirable traits of charaQer: that ‘are 
infeparable from the youth of a perfon, defined heapsiiver to play 
an.ilfuftrious part upon the theatre of mankind, 


be inceflantly at work, purtuing « enquiries, accumtila ting-know- 

ledge, obferving, 1 inveltigating, combining. “His diriohty how- 

ever may freque: atly he found to be an obitinate, felf-willed prin- 

ciple, opening yeins of. its own cheoling, wafting itfelf in ob. 

Le »uinprohtable 3 and refuling to bring i its 
upon.a purtuit pointed out to it by another. 

charatteriftic of early genius is ‘cindour. Olten 
will a ung perlon of uncommon endowments be peremptory, 
rough, his ¢oncluhens on the moft unfatisfa@ory foun. 
dations, -and them with the ungraceiul ‘arrogance, 
But there isa tone b Bee and fentiment which, the ‘moment it 
reaches his ears, will, as it were by enchantment, récal him to 2 
kim elf, and bring ferth to view all the honeft, fearlefs, unrelift- 
ing candour, that till then dwelt, idle and unremarked, in his 
buiem. To common obferyers however, and in ordinary cafes, 
he will.appear the reverfe of candour, ‘There is an. impe- 
rious tone in the aged and the adult, prefuming on flight 
grounds, di¢tatorial,..peevith and, impotent, he will be 
apt to.rcepel .with and. unbecoming. ind; 

A chara€teriftic of early genius is the love “Gikindi- 
on. He burnsto be fomebody. He cannot endure to be con- 
founded.in the.crowde is of the human ‘taind ne- 
ver to, be fatisied with except fo dar as it can by fome 

ure.to,have its.own favourable opinion coufirmed by 
the fuffrage of others. This charactériftic however, like the 
preceding ones, will Frequently difappo int the obferver. The 
pupil hgs chofen his ewn fivounite Seid. of diftinction, and will 
often be callous to allurements whieh are to invite him into a- 
nother. He will perhaps be ddlicate his appetitegior praife. 
Grofs flattery, and {til more the {piritlefs 
of frperannnated kindnefs, or“ that is dictated bya left-handed 
purpole of flratagem and “bribery will tire hisi 
excite ‘his difguft. 

One ofthe faults which teo often two feverely 
cenlured in -young perfons, is conceit...This is a fault certainly 
more incident to a youth with talents, than a youth without. 
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He is like a perfon newly appointed to fome poft of honour ; he 
is not. yet familiarized to the exercife of authority or the fplen- 
dour of decoration. This is a fault of all others that demands our 
forbearance, fince in the nature of things it is almoft certain to 
be temporary. Familiar with diftinétion, he will in no long 
_ time learn-to wear it with eafe. A. man of talents, from the 
adtivity of his mind and, his inceffant {fpirit of oblervation, will 
neceflarily comprefs ten times as much experience into a given 

period, as. an ordinary man. day in. his hiftory, will 
nifh him with.a.comment.on. the laft.. He will fo often have 
detected his miftakes, fo frequently contemned his abfurdities, 
and will have felt. with fo much anguith his mifconduct and dif- 
that. he can fearcely fail, when the firft effervefcence of 

youth is over, to become diffident, felf-fulpicious and, in the beft: 
ienfe of the term, modeft... One thing further is to be remark- 
ed under this head of conceit. The conceit of young perfons, 
unlefs obferved. with an. eye peculiarly candid and difcerning, 
will be more than. commonly diguftful. It is a frigid, felfifh, 
unchalftifed, unpolithed fentiment. As they afcend to manhood, 
it will be modified by the better affeCtions and charities of the 
buman heart, its colduefs will. b* animated, its afperities fub- 
dued, and the ftiffnefs tha: fettered it broken off. An enlight- 
ened {peCtator will not fail to take this circumftance into: con, 


_ There is one pomt, that remains to be difcuffed, refpecting 
the fuppofed unpromifing indications which difcover themfelves 
in the manners of youth, that is of more ferious importance than 
any of the preceding. I mean, what relates to the excefles of ~ 
their conduct, and their offences againft morality. . : | 
Too often, Y the adult, the anxious parent, and the caflock- 


ed pedant, this fubject is confidered with am unpardonable feve- 
rity. Let it be recolleéted, that itis the characteriftic of the- 
ftrong,.and therefore. the valuable mind; to mix this ftrength in 
its vices, as well as its yigtues, It is thus frequently that the | 
molt ineftimable le fori perience are amafled. The impe- 
tuolity of youth.muft have tune to fiblide. Of all the charac- 
early life, tamenefs is the charatteriftic of moft fatal 
 augury. A young man, arrived at years of puberty, will, 
like a high bred, well-mettled horfe, champ the bit, and fpurn 
»the’earth, impatient of reftraint. He will have his period of in- 
toxication. Provwded its date be fhort, it feems as if it were. 
frarcely to be regretted, feafon of fobriety and reflection. 
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and not for what they have done, but for what we prefume te 
toretel they will do, is an aggravation of the calamity. 

_ The argument againft calumny however has been carried too 
far. It is an erroneous fyftem of morality which would teach 
us, that we judge not, left we fhould be judged, and that we 
fpeak evil of no man. Falfhood is vice, whether it be uttered 


to a Man’s commendation or cenfure ; and to fupprefs that which - 


is true, is to be regardéd “as a fpecies of falfhood. We 
ought not to defire for ourfelves, not to be judged, but that 
may not "be judged unjufily; and the like equal mea- 
jure we ought to deal to others. JI feel no exultation in 


that man’s applaufe,’ who is not alfo endowed with a repub. | 


lican boldnefs to cenfure. Franknefs is perhaps the firft of vir. 
tues ; or, at leaft, is that without which virtue of a manly 
and liberal dimenfion cannot exift. To give to our thoughts their 
genuine and appropriate language, is one of the nolt wholfome 
exercifes in whith we canbe engaged. Without this exercife it 
is fearcely poffible that we fhould learn to think with precifion 
and ‘correéinefs. It teaches us to review our thoughts ; to blufh 
for their abfurdity, their groundlefs. fingularities, and their ex- 
aggeration. It ripens what at firft was merely opinion, into fy{t- 
ém and fcienee. The fault for the moft part, when we {peak of 
the merits-of our neighbour, is not, that we fay what we think ; 
but that, fer want°of practice and fkill, we do not fay what we 
think 3 «we do not fuit our words to the meafure of our fenti- 
‘ments’; we do not -call our minds into operation to compare 
wur Opinions with the ‘grounds of our opinions, and our phrafes 
with both. We-communicate to our hearers fentiments that 


we de not entertain. ‘We debauch even our own judgments, — 


while we fpeak ; and inflead ofanalyfing, arranging and fafhion- 
ing our conclufions as we ought, become impaflioned by liftening 
to the found of our own voice, fubje& our matter to our words, 
not the words to the matter, and talk ourfelves into extravagan- 
cies, Which we did not think of inthe outfet, but which we have 
not afterwards the courage and candour to retract, either to 
‘What is tobe demanded therefore in behalf of the young, is 
not, that we fhould refrain from judging them, or fear to utter 
our judgments ; but that we fhould indefatigably endeavour to 
form true principles of judgment, that we fhould allow ourfelves 
in no hafty conclufions, that, recolleGiing the mutability of 
‘youth, we fhould be reluctant to pafs a final condemnation, and 
above ‘all, that we fhould not from the force of a jaundiced im- 
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aghation, the farts, the idle follies and. the tem- 

ry deviations of an mind, inexpiable errors. 
It. often happens that irregularities which ought perhaps ra- 
ther to be re garded as. of future con- 
verted into fuubjects of pitiful lamentation and odious condolence, 
when the {pectator is a man of narrow morals, and of principles 
of judgment abfurdly frigid andfevere. sss 

The youth refpecting whom T fhould augur ‘mott favourably, 
is he, in whom I obferve fome ufelefs luxuriance, and fome 
ities, which terrify, while they delight me. The moft dicing 
endowments will one day affume a regularity and arrangement, 
which endowme its in the next degree"inferior are unable to at- 
tain... Sobriety, conftancy, an awful and wide {preading tran- 
cuillity, that might :n one pot of view be compared with that 
of the Grand Southern Pacific Ocean, are perhaps in fome de- 
gree the charactcriftics of a mind of the firft order. It is nor 
ruffled by every puff of air ; it holds on its way with a majef: 
tic courfe ; it is felf-balanced and felf-centred ; great, 
always worthy, and always fublime, 
~ But this is not the cafe with a mind, to which as yet the hints 
and capabilities of greatnefs-only exit. A mighty machine, 
till it is put ito order, feems only an inexplicable’chaos. “The 
limbs and membets of which it confifts; are feattered wide, 
Every thing is unarranged and. rude, 

feeble mind is not greatly liable to. A powerful 
mind, when it has not yet eflayed its powers, and. hae its 
wings, is the feat, fometimes of ridicufous, fometimnes of 
sous irregularities. 

A mind, confcious of its deftined ftrength, but which: as yet 
can {carcely be called ftrong, is-often prefumptuous, dogmatical, 
fierce, 
of character and talent ;. 


Is ne’er fo fare-our to create, 
As whea it treads the brink of all we hate*. 


This propofition however is by no means to be underftood u* 
niverfally. A young perfon deftined in the fequel to difplay un” 
common talents, will often at prefent appear fingularly amiable- 
It will be hard, if a young perfon of talents fhould not be in 
fome refpects amiable. It is a reafonable fubje& of fear, when 
the unamiable qualities above enumerated appear with pecu- 


* Pope. Thefe are not his exact words. 


unkind, tempeltuous, fevere i 
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vet to the Comte DiAffry, who refufed to accept “Gt being 
ling to protect our author, if le would give up hisfriend. This’ 
he pofitively refufed to do; upon which Mont) DuAffry, mueh 
tochis: honour, accepred. the refignation, granting’ hint ro,ooo. 
the next day*for Chanteloupy = 

Oar author was ete con fiderable 
lefs than 5,000 per anmum, and_ this he employed ma manner 
tighly cormmerdable. “Ten thoufand he diftributed to men of 
Jetters in diftrefs, and the remainder he enjoyed witly the liberali. 
tv becoming a philofopher. He took under his prote€tion three: 
ofhis nephews, and fettled and eftablifhed them inthe world, 
He promoted the welfare alfo of the reft of hisfamily whichre 
mained in Provence, and he collected a numerous ‘and 
anes which he difpofed-of fome time before his death. — 

In 1788 he publifhed his Voyage of Anacharfis;*a 
Moce-cratiiated into Exglith, and which has been recéived with 
general approbation. te 1789, he was prevailed oh te accept the 
vacant feat in the French Academy, which be had before’ de- 
clined, In 1790, on the refignation of Monfieur Le Noir, ‘Li 
brari:n to the King, that poft was offered to our Author by Mi 
de SwPriceh. He declined how: ver, as interfering with bs 
Hiterary purfuits, being wale work he 

had Jong a Railonnee of the cabinet 

Ihe had his Cares In'theexecutidn of this projea 
wasdefeat od by the unliappy cireumftances ‘of the times, which 

~ prefled-very feverely: upon him in other refpeéts. His places 
and: appointments by‘ the-madnefs-of the: moment, were 
prefied, and he was at the clofe of his 4ife-reducedto great dif 
ficulties; © Still howevér, “he owas néver to complain, and 
mightbefeen'daily traverfing the flreets-of Parison foot. bent 
doable with age and infirmity; 


To in our meet 
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OF INDICATIONS’ oF 


will noe: perhaps be uppsofitably. fet dows; 
on the fubje& of juvenile the. promifing. indica, 
tions that early difplay themfelves.in the, manners .of youth... 


Calumny long been privileged to ftalk, the atdarge, 
and te ihed its poifon upon the faireft. flowers. It. can fhow.a 


very ancient ne and. will not eafily fuffer ejectment. Secret 
refentment. often delights to. add new malignity to its venom ; 


and often a. mere gaiety of humour, fperting in thoughtlefsfal- 


ies, will fix a {ting that neither time, nor all the healing. arts of 
wifdom and: virtne, fhall be able to cure. . The wound rankles 
unfeen. The grandeft efforts of genius, and the pureft energies of 
benevolence, thus. become. enfeebled, di annihilated. 
Nothing more eafy than to barb the flander ; nothing more. dif- 
ficult. than to Rancie the dart. The ‘whole appearance of the 


becomes. difcoloured. and dishoywred ; all his virtues are. 


‘transformed into vices ; all his aCtions.are.mifreprefented, mif- 
anderftood and vilified., It matters not.with how much gene+ 


yolity he fets himfelf toad: the glafs of truth thall neverbe 


turned onkim ; ner fhall he in any inftance obtain PS 

But calumny is doubly.exeerable. and uamanly, wheavit at, 
tacks the firft creuiied dawnings of youth. .A man fufficient- 
dy adult, has attained fome ftrength, and can-eope with, ity, He 
can plead bis own caufe. He has tried the paflions.of men,and 
the sannat undaunted.truth ; and ufes both, as tools,with the 
powers of which he is acquainted....Befide, a man muft expect 
fome time or ether to. encounter, adverlity + af he be hardly 
preffed upon, and unjoftly dealt with, his cafe. is indeed. worthy 
of regret ; bet it is the Jot, of man, and, the. condition under 
which he wan It is worfe than this,, -when a weak and de. 
is’ made the. butt of'thefe attacks. .It is more 
‘worthy: oi regret, when-he is refufed the commen period of 
bation ; send anddifiounted at the very entrance'of the 
courfe ; fent to languifh long years of baffled exiftencey 


his limbs already withered and up by, the fhoeks of 


calumny, That men fhould be. | unjultly,, is, that 
which ought not to be ; vantheg fhould be condemned untriedy 
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expeBanion, declared, that he had. travélled over Turkey 
‘Weypt, but had nowhere met with the equal of this young <ty| 
-Ologian who atquired prodigious honour by this rid 
‘venture. In vain he to tell the 
one chofe the marvellous colouring ; he was €xtolled as a pe pre- 
‘and Kis reputation eftablithed at’ Marfeilles, this 
Having finifhed his academical ftudies, he retired to Avbagne, 
“where he refided fome time, but often viliting Marfeilles, and 
perfons with whom’ ‘he had been connected there. Among 
“thefe were Mr, Cary, colleor of medals, and Pere Segaloux 
‘of the Convent of Minims, with whom he ftudied aftronomy, 
In 1744 he went to Paris, earrying a‘ letter with 
-“Monf. ‘de Boze, keeper of the royal “esechins a learned maa, 
and ‘infirmities predifpofing him to retire fromh. 
boar,” he feleéted our atithor as an affociate in the care’ and 
“ nt of the cabinet, and his appoititment ‘was confirmed 
>: ‘Mont de Maurepas, minifier of that department. Our au 
“thor loftno time inarranging perfe@ order the large 
‘uable collefion. of Monf. @Etrees and the Abbe Rothelin, 
‘which had remained in a very confuféd ftate. Thefe he fepe 
ces. compared, agd defc ibed in a fupplementary catalogue, 
At this time his career in thefe purfuits was pret Bie with an 
‘terruption. His friend and countryman, Monf. de Bauflet, 
‘had engaged to promote him in the church, and being now ti- 
fhop of Beziers, invited him to aecept the office of Vicar Ge, 
-neral. Having promifed to follow the fortunes of his friend, 
‘our author had ne intention of retracting his engageinent ; he 
wifhing tobe releafed from it, he fubsitted: his thoughts oa 
the fabjeét to the Bifhop, who with great kindnefs difcharged 
‘him from the obligation ke held himfelf under, and left him to 
follow the bent of his.inclinations.. 
‘In 1747 he was.eleCted affociate of the Academy of Inferip. 
‘tions, and in.175 3, on the death of Monf. de Boze, with whom 
he had been affociate feven. years, he was made keeper of the 
cabinet of Medals, wilh be was promoted, notwith- 
ftanding fome confiderable 
The fueceeding year Monf. de Stainville, afterwards 
de Choifeul, being appointed Ambaffador at Rome, invited out 
@uthor to accompany him to italy, an offer which his official 
duty-induced him todecline.. Inthe year 1755, however, he 
‘was enabledtotake this journey with his friend ‘Monf, de Cotte, 
and his refidence in italy was rendered particularly agreeable 
‘by the contiauance of Mont, de Stainville there, who inte 
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* yoided a former 
of his office. In this place, we may obferye, that he, has fhown 
Ahis gratitude to-his patron, 
defcribing them in the “ Travels of 
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4 him to the celebrated Pope Benedi@. XIV. At ‘Na 
became acquainted with Mazocchi, who was employe 


the ta(k of unfolding the numerous ancient manuicripts that bad 


been found in Herculaneum, So little fuccefs had attended 


this undertaking at that period, that it would probably have 
been abandone a but for ie: encouragement given to the 
fecution of it by our Author. It is related as 
extenfiveneds our that having applied in 
vain for liberty. to copy one of manufcripts, in order to 
fend a fac-fimile of ee ancient hand-writing to France, and be- 
ing only fuffered to examine it, he read it over attentivelv five 
or fix times, and fuddenly leaving the apartment, copied the 
oe from memory, and correéting when he came back 
fome flight errors, he fent it the fame.day to the academy of. 
Belles Lettres, enjoming fecrecy, that no fe might attach’ 


‘to Magocchi. While at Rome, he gayeia new and fatisfac- 


tory explanation of the beautiful >of of Paleftina, ‘eRe 


pated in the tranfactions of the Academy of Inferiptions.. 


In 1757 Monf. de .Stainville to and 


appointed to the of Vienna, our author joined him 
there, with Madame de Stainville, who had behind 
at Rome, and an offer was made him to.undertake a voyage to 
Greece, and up the Levant, at theyKing’ssexpence; but he 


declined the undertaking, on the. fame ground,as.he had a- 
propoial, as bemg compel with the duties 


Monf. de Stainville. and his lady, by 


of Arfames and Phedima,. 

Through the means of this. then Dated 

Choifeul, and the principal of the Kings’s. minifters, in the 

foom of Cardinal de Bernis, our author.in 1758 was amply 

provided for, firft by penfions on the Archbilhoprick.of the Ab- 

by and the Treatre of Se. Martin of Tour, and afterwards by 
the place of Secretary General of the Swils ;... befides which jhe 


€njoyed a penfion of 5000 livres on the Mercure. 


attachment fo his patron was highly honourable to him. 


In 1771, on the difmiffion of the Duke de Choifeul, and his be- 
_ @ifhment to Chanteloup, ur author did not hefitate. to dollow 
» him: and when that minifter was compelled to refign the of- 


fice of general of the Swifs, he would have given up his place of 
fecretary immediately, but for the interference of his patron. 


He went, however, to Paris, and offered the furrender of his-bre- |.) » 
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The houfe itfelf was rurally luxuriant ving 
crept round the windows. a. d ihaded them from the fervour of .. 
the meridian fun, whilit on each fide fatiling vallies, overfpread Pai 
by numerous flocks whcfe woolly garments rivalled the moun 
tain inow, yielded to the eye a which recalled the § 
ral age of bhfs and innocence ; the fcen€ tranfported me. I put got 
fos nk:f-omthe profped they exhibited 

Lhe bappieft be! whodiving far retired, — 
Amid the windingspfa woody vale, 
* the peeafures of forene content.” 

fweet pleafures of repefe, unmindful that foch a perfon as St. 
of exiftence, he flies from the unwel- 
getuny | him the confolztion. tine 
hope !--Farewellt - "Matilda!" 4 The bell ftriking five, 
me return—-“ farewell,” Trepeated, whilft the gh 
fyllables Jingered on. my lips, as if unwilling to for.ake. 
to °happinefs and calin -content-. 
thdiigyy ‘to the village, . the fone day, with a 
TOTEON exchanged the groves of —, forthe « 
aN AGQOUNT OF JOHN JAMES BARTHELEMY. 
HIS veteran Author, whofe various will do 

_ Hit both to his name and country, bas lately been honoured by | 
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hin the venerable Duke de Nivernois,; 
pleman who has.furvived the various eventful {cenes of de- 


fraction which France has.experienced, and is now reliding gt 
-atya very advanced ages ‘Front this aarrativethe, follow- 
| goth Jan,..1716., .His,family badbeen long eftabhfhed at: Au- 
His mother, ihe daughter. of.a.merchant.at Caflis, he 
| at the, of four years,. When he arrived.at. the age of 
twelve years, he was. fent ito {chool at Miarfeilles, . % 
transferred, to. the feminary of the Jeluits, where he re- — 
geived the tonfure. “While Jefuitsheformeda plans 
gnd applied with unwholefome fedultty.ro the ftudy of Greely 
jHebrew, Chaldean, and Syriac, by Witch be for fome tune lo - 
dis health, and. nearly his, fife, At the beginamg of this ardu- 
@icourle of fludy,.he became young Mare- 
site; who had been educated at Rome, byt yas then refident. at 
Marfeilles, from whom he acquired;afundamental knowledge 
Arabic language, and learned fa By 
athe advice of this perfon be committento Memory everal 


whe years of ape, fome merchants hin 


avith a kind tol made his appeatance:oa. ‘Change, 
shimfelf out.for a Jewith di ftrefied, and 
boldly challenged to ‘have‘ his’ pretenfions invettigated: 
fome Oriental {cholar. Our Author endeavoured >to evade the 
by vepreféntirig»that his mode of: ftudy. could at moft en- 
@ble him:to.vead, butmot at albeto «comvyerle in the dinleAs of 
the baft; but there was no refiftings. Phe: Jew beganctorepedt 
the: firdt in Hebrew.: Qiir author recognized it, ftoppedl 
, him at the end of the him with one» of 
the colloquixh dhrates from ‘his-Arabic Grammars The Je ew then 
the fecond verte, aad our author another phrale ; and 
fo'on to the endrof the Pfaim, which compried'the whole Seri. 
‘tural knowledge ofthe Rabbi.-Our author elofed the«wonterencé 
‘with another fentence in Arabic, and, with more good natere- 
‘than. propriety, faied, that he faw no reafon to imtercept 
leharity-cfthe Merchants. The Jew, buyoge 
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ation; to be the laughing flock of the company, ed me almoft | 

to. madnefs, and my deficiency in- negleéting for my 

to the elegant Matilda, was a fource of @xquifite tor. 
ment, _ Ah! -how can I forget the kind complacency, the an. 
pg with which Matilda advanced, when with a {mile of | 

1 would pafs over the paft ad- 

venture, and hafien to renew the entertamment. The charms of 

her manner; and the engaging foftnefs of her voice, rweted my > 
"attention, but when I caft my eyes on her face, and behold the. 
various*beauties that playfully wantoned over each feature ; L 
felt feufation as new as’ though incapable of exprefling my... 
thanks. for her encouraging addrefs, I fecrethy admired the ami. 

able-qualities of nature.—-L.cannot refift giving here an ac- 
_ count of her perfon and figaré; the impreffion they poees. me 
moment on my heart will never be forcotten.. . 

-Her form was extremely elegant, a! the firmple beauty ef 


as the mornifig, her eyes bright as the gliftening dew-drop,, 
bhie-as'the vault of of te rofe on her. . 


éd round her mouth; » 
was the voice of 
pal-. 
felf at her, 


guarded my lis the with. 


| “departure, a cold chil, 
through my and the fi gh of regret efcaped from, 
bofom!—-What cagld be the of thefe fenfations ? my 
hea readily returned the anfwer. Ah! why-fhould I dtvempt, 
to conceal occafionofmy emotions. Matilda, the captivat- 
ing Matilda, was about to leaye-me without being acquainted 
with Abe fentimentsgvith which fhe-had infpiredme. Good- 

. wight; Se. Albert,” faid fe ;-W hat could | net then have ut- ' 
tered !-« Good night,” the repeated with an accompanying ex- 
preffion of fetmere tha fhot threugh my foul, and faded from 
my fight.” In vain] attempted to return thé petition, and in- 
yoke the angelsof purity to grant her thegolden bleffings of hap- 
pinels and content ; my fluggith tongue ¥efufed to obey the figs 

geftions of my will, anid departed with mz 
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_» gloomy filencé Tiretired to my chamber, imipreffed with 

the image-of the too-charming Matilda, . The moon was at. 

height, and itefilvery luftre. gleamed throngh the ruftic cafe 
ment, which was partially overfhadowed by the flaunting luge. od 

riance ofa woodbine ; the {plendor of the night confpired with — 

the objegt af my ‘thoughts, to bid me the invis 

tation of nepefe, and im the-charms of wee oll 

the paft occurrences filled each recefs of my 

blooming perfon of Matilda fill flitted before the thé @ye 

nation---by turns I bleffed and lamented my fate—to betheflave 

of Matilda was:a heaven of blifs ; but to “fgh unpitied, to barn 
with a pafiion that could not hope for. a veturn, to pine orci 

ject whofe form 1 was. from beholding, were refiec- 

tions that gave a pang to my brealbghat cannot be adequ atly de. 

feribed :--the hours thus pafled aways till the fhades retreated 

before the expanding ‘ray of the moruimg, and the unperial te 

les of the. day the mountains 


‘Three were toelap Shefore. the tortured St, Albert, 
and his friends were to-take leave Gor 
the tumultuous feenes of the mewopolis. no more,cou 

J behold the conqueror of myshearty who 1 was informed refid Be 

near a mile from the. thie time that-hefoxe fied. away 


on: which we. past ‘Oh! 

ye who ever felt the pleafures, the pangs of deve: yealonegan, | 

the feelings whicl: the fituation in, muft necef- 
farily have produced,-— About to leave, Permaps for ever, the oh- 

‘of every thought—-the fum. af every wifh---no profpeciot 
blifs—-no ray ot hope "One. gioment | only could 

enfure ; rand tbe, adv sith. the eagernefs of a. 

wretch whofe is fulpended qn jts employment. 

refolved to pay a vifit to the fpot. which had the honour of en- 

clofing her perion ; the.morning wasamore than ordinarily*beau- 

~tful. I rofe.with the lark, and having’previoufly enquired 

that led the refidence of 1 purfued the track 
which had been pointed out, but it was Sipecaih before the 
glimpfe of an habitation caught my, eye, till, ongaining, the fum- 

mit of agentle aétivity,1 beheld in the valley beneath, a dwel- : 
ling, on aad fide thielded from the rude affailment of the wines, 

by cluflers of fpreading trees, through whofe foliage the +g 
fun-beams glanced their orient brilliance, 
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participation of the amufements of the town, was neither yj. 


cious pleafure of the latter ; but, having an ext®me partiality — 
in reading and ftudy moft of thofe few 


friendfhip. I found their gatification to be centered in Pape 
yw , Which, though too generally attractive, were uncongenial with © 
=. “py habit or temper; and, from the haunts of intemperance and 
» meretricious delufien, I tumed away with difguft. I fighed 
for pleafures; they” were~ could Safford 
tion unaccompanied with the pang of regret. I longed for en- 
joyments, but fuch only as could meet a ‘frit juitification i in 
the eyevolwealon and. virtue, 
ft is now “more than two*years, finke? accompanied “with a 
friend, | went to pafs a fhort period in a fimall village a few 
smiles from a well-known country town. To the pleafures of 
the country where the 1 
Bly embraced.an opportunity which 
fforded, what to a you is never difagreeab! 
ic of fcene, “profte indulging in thefe rural 
amufements tammer featgn of the year promifed. 
The @ae-Virgd Dhad cften contem- 
plated with @iNEeamenetbe thort of rapture, and I longed to 
haften toa myfelf, the fcenes of thofe 
charming poets realifed. 
During our We aécepted an invitation to 
attend an aflembly "in the village, at which molt of the. young 


ee 


‘chanee nor inclination had before me, who was then ‘be- 
twetn’ rs and 16-years of age, to‘fpend much tinve in the cor 
“patiy of ladies; it-is not then tobe fuppofed that"! fhovld ‘be en- 
tirely armed agginft the timid effects of ball:fulaefS, and, 
though Tby tio niéans wifhed to’ forego the promi‘ed entertain- 


“Ty thofe who haye expericticed them can properly conceivte 
“Phe compény were bled before my “friend and 1 entered 
the room; when the ufual compliments being paid, each gentle. 
eeded to fingle out his*partner tke danté; but 


at 


Educated in a public fchool, and accuftomed to the frequen: ’ 
, trated by the bad examples of the former, nor al by the f{pe. & 


kours that were left to my own difpofal ; my companions were i 
few, and thofe few | foon made lefs; for where there is not a ‘ 
‘Sympathy of difpofition, there is feldom a continuance of © 


ladies then in the town were likewife to be prefent, Neither 4 


ment, F previoufty fei difigredable ‘fenfaticts, which 


alas! altogether uaacqtfainted with any lady prefent, eticited 
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fotionlefs.” I knew the elaiins on mi" “gallantry, but had no* 
courage toanfwer them; a crimfon fulfuled my ¢heeks’ 
and my trembled from the fiwength of my perturbation’ 
Yes! St. Albert, who arrived from the acknowledged featiof —%* 
politenefs and centre of gallantry, blufhed before an affembly of .* 
village maidens, I filently deprecated my folly,»but had. no 
ower to burft from my-fituation. After remainwg,fome time 
ih this pitiable ddemma, I was moft agreeably relieved by the 
dfliftance of an acquaintance, who kindly requefted the confider-~ _ 
ation of a lady in my behalf, who, as kindly accepted the 
pofal, and honoured me with the offer of ber I 
returned thanks to Mati‘da, which I efterwards underftood tobe 


her name, but was: unable to repeat my gratitude. Shame had’ 3 4 
= | 


locked faft my lips, and: I could by no means fummon refolutiony __. 
to elevate my eyes to thofe of my partner; and it was notighh 
I was called.on to lead-the dance, that I recovered from 
contutfion,. when: fuddeply roufédity the gentle accents of 
tilda, raifed my coaftémance to ret urn an anfwer to the 
fhe made; my eye caught her's; this 
nexpected accident threw me Mate of diftreffi 


The inceffiht refed late 
the knowledge of the opi int the whole circle of 
muft infallibly entertam GP my characteryiwe too 
confiderations to permit’ aflume ai of ‘indit. 


ference; the glow of confciole fff med my counte-— 
nance, and I fhould poflibly in the 
fame fituation, had Matilda fweeteft hare 
mony repeated her intimation entirely inter- 
rupted the amufement. I blufhed a deenere ye at thy ftupidity, “3 
and making a ‘defperate effort, with trembling hand 
accompany Matilda down the dance. knew not whatidid 
—the was unheeded —the ranks difordered, and before T 

had paffed three ceuple, an uafortunate ftep alighting on Matil- 

da’s habit, wounded it in fuch a manner, that fhe was unable to 
proceed, without entangling’ her inthe apertire I had 
made. Heavens! what an accident? my diftrefs: returned ‘with 
tenfold addition, and fo everwhelwied was L with confiiion at 
this increafe of ny misfortunes, that racked almoft with de- 
{fprir, I retreated toa chair ina remote part of the roomy with- 

out even imploring the forgivenefs of Matilda forthe clumfine fs 

of my addrefs; ths diforder was now genéral, and thé dance for 


ho one cam imagine the borrors 
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HEN the heart, by ‘affiidtion, finks beneath 
‘its preffure, it is a confolation unknown but to diftrefs, to recall 
‘the paftoccurrences and bring them feparately under a mental 
review. 
|. The following lines originate in fat, and have been tran- 
@ = sfcribed by the author, to furnifh a temporary relief to the 
‘mournful Meee of his difpofition; if therefore the reader fhould 
’ fometimes be inclified to cenfure him for dulnefs and infipidity, 
let him remember that it is not the wild invention of a diltem- 


"| __pered fancy that courts his attention, but a fimple hiftory of 

truths, which few have not in fome meatus e, atone tune or ane- 
ther, experienced. 
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